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AMERICAN HERD-BOOS: 


DEVOTED TO 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, AND RURAL AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Lizsie. 
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Nol. XIL.—No- 2-] 9th mo. (September) 15th, 1847. (Whole No. 152. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, and the idea is revolting, that we may pos- 

; , isibly be administering to them a drugged— 

BY JOSIAH TATU, ‘a poisoned beverage, which we would not 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, offer to a decent cat, if we knew its compo- 


. on Oe . ‘sition. Honest men should be dealt with for 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, |i: “and they should be paid a good price 

PHILADELPHIA. ifor it. 'Wewant not even pure water added 

en eee ae ito it; and if we did, we have our own hy- 

Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. drants. Excuse my earnestness, and believe 
——— on D. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | Philadelphia. 


Adulterated Milk, Were a stranger perfectly unacquainted 

To tHe Eptror,—lI noticed in the last{;with the various tricks and deceptions of 
No. of the Cabinet, a reference to a Com-jjour city, to pass through the streets and 
mittee appointed in New York, to enquire}/with all the other paraphenalia of the life- 
into the character and effects of certain||movements and business of New York, no- 
manufactured milk, which is not a little tice the number, appearance and inscriptions 
complained of in this said city of Gotham.|/on the thousands of milk wagons that are 
Since the issuing of the Cabinet, I have},constantly passing through our streets, he 
come across some remarks in the Farmer||would at once be struck with the idea, that 
and Mechanic, at the severity of which I||probably in no city in the world, the people 
was not a little astonished: but I should be} were so favoured with pure and wholesome 
still more so, could [I entertain no doubt of|\milk as ours. We have vast numbers of ve- 
their justness. I send the extract, and hope} hicles, many of which are handsomely paint- 
to see it in the Cabinet, not because | sus-| ed covered wagons, conspicuously labelled 
pect that we are imposed upon here with|* Pure Orange County Milk,” “ Premium 
any such abominations, but that we may be} Dairy,” “ Pure Country,” “ First Premium,” 
on our guard, as it is too true, that what is|\“ Bloomingdale Meadow,” “ Pure Mik from 
perpetrated in one city, may also be in an-} Connecticut,” &c,,&c., together with nume- 
other. Adulteration of milk should be dis-|\rous other attractive titles. Who uninitiated 
couraged and frowned upon, and reprobated| in the nefarious arts of the venders, would 
without benefit of clergy: no quarter should! suspect that four-fifths of these vehicles con- 
be shown it. We take it ourselves and we tain the most abominable and deleterious 


give it to our infants at their tenderest age,| compound that ever disgraced,—we had al- 
Can—Vor. XIL—No. 2. ' (41) 
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tached, but more appropriately, the brutes|\cinal purposes,” viz., burnt sugar, ‘7, 
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most said,—the beasts to which they are at-||facture “ Pure French Brandy” « fe i 


by which this poison ts sold ! colouring, however, is by far the most ,, ‘. 


Reeking trom the inflamed and half putrid,|icent article in the whole compound, 
unnatoral fountains of the diseased and swill-|| The distillers themselves, generg)|, , 
fed animals that produce it, odorous with the) not engage in the milk manufacture \,, 
peculiar scent of the distillery, aud nauseous construct the stalls and let them o, ,. 
from the filth of the miserable stalls where|jothers, at about $4 per annum.  1),.. 
the cows are constantly imprisoned, this ‘stalls, says the Tribune—in an article ,, 
wretched, fevered, and poisoned liquid is||this subject—are occupied by persons ,,. 
served to the families of our citizens, carry-|,voted to this branch of business, ow,,, 
ing with it the germs of intemperance, dis-||from one cow to fifty, according to th,. 
ease and death, and very essentially contri-/|\means. “Those who own cows epoy»\ 
buting a generous part to the weekly bills of)|have a wagon painted ‘ Pure Orange Coy), 
mortality in the city. || Milk,’ ‘Bushwick Premium Milk,’ or so; 

In these details we are not mistaken. The)equally attractive rural title, disguise thom, 
fact is obvious to all who will take the trou-|lselves as countrymen, and ‘sell the prodye: 
ble to investigate the subject, and its truth|jof their own capital and labour to be cop, 
cannot be controverted. ‘sumed by the families of the city; those yw: 

That we may not be mistaken in this mat-||have fewer animals sell their milk to th 
ter, we will merely refer to one milk estab-|more extensive dealers. 
lishment in this city, without adverting to| “ Beside the $4 yearly rent, the hones 
some score of others in its vicinity, where}imilkman pays for the distillery slops which 
our “ Pure Orange County” and “ Premium|/his cows consume, at the rate of eight o 
Dairy Milk” is manufactured. \inine cents for a barrel, which is the daily 

This establishment alone furnishes some||ration of one cow. He formerly paid sx 
15,000 quarts per day, which may be distin-||cents, but as the demand is now greater, the 
guished from good milk by its peculiar smell.||price has risen in obedience to the wel! 
It carries with it the odor of the slops from||known principle of political economy. To 
which it is made, and no one, as we are as-||produce a barrel of this liquid of good qual- 
sured, need be deceived by it, at least no||ity requires a bushel of grain; but here, as 
one who is in the least acquainted with that/jin some other branches of trade, competition 
odor. ‘comes in to injure that honour which the 

The stalls in which the animals are con-||proverb declares to exist even among thieves, 
fined, are made to occupy the smallest possi-|| The manufacturers of swill have, it is said, 
ble space; the ceiling 1s laid within a few ||discovered that water may be used to in- 
inches of the cows’ backs, giving no chance|crease the quantity of that as well as ot 
for the fresh air to find its way to the impri-|\other fluids which they produce. Taught 
soned beasts, which, having once taken their||by the sharp suggestion of interest, they 
places, never stir from them till they are re-|/have thus in shrewdness gone beyond that 
moved to be converted into beef, or what very ||liquor dealer, who boasted that he had in his 
frequently occurs, death from the uoneturallivasd a simple pump which netted him $2000 
and deleterious food and injurious keeping,|ja year. By means of hot water properly ap- 
and their bloated carcasses are given over||plied, the distillers convert a barrel of gen- 
as food to the hogs, which are, in their turn, lnine slops into a barrel and a half. This 
to become “wholesome food” for the stalls||enables them to supply a greater number of 
of our markets, cows, and while for every bust.el of innocent 

The swill with which the cows are fed,||grain daily forced to yield its contribution of 
already a thin and diluted substance, is still||intoxicating spirits, they formerly provided 
further diluted with water, and this is used|jsustenance for one animal, they now make 
hot to insure a more rapid operation of the||two bushels do for three. Sueh is the inge- 
animal distillation, or rather filtration,||nuity practiced in these establishments. — 
through the fevered and diseased animal to|| ‘When the cows begin to cease giving 
the milk cans of the still dairyman, ‘milk,’ the time approaches for them to be 

But such production is attained with the|/slaughtered for the market. Indeed, they 
loss of the natural colour of that article,|\could not long exist after they had ceased to 
which now assumes a light blue complexion. |/fulfil that function, which is a great channel 
To restore it to the rich yellow white, which||for the escape of the disease induced upo? 
is desirable, a process similar to that of the|ithem by the close confinement, and the foo! 
liquor distiller is resorted to, and the same||which the’troughs daily waft to them from 
substance is used to produce the effect that/jthe distillery. When killed, their bloated 
is applied to colour “ pure spirits” and manu-||flesh is said to have the appearance of whole- 
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ome meat, but in cooking it shrinks into not raised every where—cotton, wheat and sugar 
ore than a quarter of its original quantity;||also are raised in considerable quantities. 
‘he difference consists of foreign or diseased}; He saw some of the largest sugar cane 
aa which passes off in the process.” growing near Monterey. He had seen stalks 
” These are facts notorious to some of our} well jointed for eight feet in length, and they 
~itizens, and should be understood by all, |} were about six inches in circumference. The 
articularly those who feel an interest in|/sugar cane of Cuba is larger, but it grows 
‘ye health of the community. The subject is|/seldom more than two or three years from 
ye of deep interest, and the press, as the//the root, while the Mexican cane grows four 
éthful guardians of the welfare of our citi-|jor five years in succession from the root. 
-ops, should not be silent on the subject. || The agricultural implements of the country 
Let it be shown to those who are now un-|jare very badly contrived. Their plough is 
mindful of the fact that the above is, in aj}made of a couple of sticks of wood, seldom 
' reat majority of cases, the base and villain-|| pointed with iron, drawn by oxen pulling by 
| ous compound—the baneful and poisonous||their horns. Common labourers are the 
| article purchased and used as “ pure milk,”||same poorly paid—generally run in debt to 
snd put into the mouths of our friends and the landlord, and not allowed to leave him 
our children; and further, that this very||in debt—which they are usually unable to 
drug, for it cannot be called by a better|}pay. The pasture on the uplands is very 
name, is a most prolific cause of disease and || fine, for where the grasses are dried up by 
death among a great part of the younger||the season they constitute fine feed as hay. 
portion of the community. We say to all,|| The farms are fenced by chapparel—a term 
Beware of Distillery Milk Slops! signifying a thicket. ‘They make no butter, 
but a good deal of poor cheese. . He never 
saw a Mexican have achurn. Some of our 
Mexican Farming. Yankees at Saltillo, who were connected 
Ae the New York Farmers’ Club on. the with a cotton factory there, make and sell 
th ult. a person by the name of Gregg, eee to good ae The markets at 
said that his acquaintance was with North- . . peers =e i ’ — re body 
ern Mexico, Saltillo, Monterey, Chihuahua, of the ae ae di oy Se — 
and where sheep are raised to a large “0 : "Thev rtp inn . b aT eae vm 
amount, whence the city of Mexico obtains]} , nee Sey Gee te Se euag War © 
uate. tak adinaiiogs ctea Stineen tae ull their corn, and then grind the grain to 
five hundred thousand of these sheep are||° paste, between two ones—someth ing ns 
annually driven from Northern Mexico, south. ||" ete oe re: oa onde - we 
This breed is excellent for its mutton. He beak. sae, ar wrist a “if mer 
never tasted better, and very little as good. h . y ype es G _ ade , Th 
The sheep are quite small, not more than dian at = oo Seana er 
half the size of the common sheep of the wen corm ere ralped ia the val Yt « Be 
United States. Their fleeces are hardly rele Chihuahua and Mondova. Fine wheat 
finer than goat’s hair, and are only used for; Chihus ee ae the thy Stain 9 
coarse purposes. ‘The wool hair is four to ot ream ba, ae a a ae eee 
six inches long—some say it is a hybrid o a oe od eee iit oe aah d a 
sheep and goat. The animals are furnished ala ee en een. eee 
in many cases with two pairs of horns,|Y° Cr," _. . 
sometimes a few of them are found with||. He said at Mier, some two years ago, an 


sees dining. ». Whaen |4 iron plough was introduced, but that it was 
paws... These . aeap ere . generany brought before the Inquisition and sentenced 
valued at about one dollar each, and their 


mutton sells for three or four cents a pound. || °° have its wood work burned and its iron 


In Northern Mexico there is no tillable thrown into the river. 
upland. None bat vallies and river bottoms, ST Si” a. cee a 
sands which lie so that they can be irrigated,|/| Vermonr Farminc.—The largest farm in 
are used for cultivation. Hogs are not used|| Vermont is said to be that of Judge Meech, 
‘o any considerable extent—they are chiefly || at Shelburn, eight miles south of Burlington. 
used tor their lard. The meat of goats is|| A correspondent who has been over it, says 
‘ery commonly used by the lower classes—||this year he will mow over 500 acres and 
and mutton by the higher classes. cut 1000 tons of hay. He keeps 300 sheep, 
Their cattle are rather smaller than those||and has now 400 head of neat cattle. A few 
of our western country, and are remarkable days ago he sold fat oxen enough to amount 
or their long horns. He had seen many of||to the sum of $2460 He has also sold this 
them three feet in length. Indian corn is|\ season 1000 bushels of rye. 
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Horses— Oxen. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet : 

As his horses are the most expensive arti- 
cle in the farmer's outlay, after he has bough 
his land and built his house, it is of course 
of the first importance that he should be 
well instructed in all that relates to their 
keep and general management. In reading 
the following extract from Colman’s Tour, 
I was not only of the mind that we might, 
in this country, gather some valuable hints 
from it, respecting the treatment of this ani- 
mal, but that it would be to the general ad- 
vantage if oxen were much more used among 
our farmers than they now are. I was also 
rather surprised at our superiority over the 
English in training these patient beasts, No- 
where, I apprehend, is the ox more thorough- 
ly disciplined than in the old Bay State. If 
I may be allowed to wander from the horse 
to the ox, and from him again to the horse, 
without method or rule, just as my thoughts 
oecur, | would here remark, that farmers in 
this country, spend too little thought or la- 
bour in the care of their horses. “A horse 
well groomed,” I once heard an experienced 
old man observe, “was half fed:” and the 
writer of this is well satisfied, there is much 
reason for the saying. 


Among the most improved animals in the 
kingdom, horses take a prominent place; and 
a circumstance of difference, in this matter, 
between England and the United States, 
which strikes one at first sight, may be 
called the division of labour among the 
horses. The American horse, in most of the 
States, is, generally, a horse of all work. 
Here, the horses are bred and trained for, 
and exclusively confined to, -particular de- 
partments,—sporting, pleasure, travelling, 
draught or agricultural labour; and nothing 
is more rare, than the transfer of the animal 
from one department to the other. So we 
find the race-horse, the hunter, the carriage 
horse, the draught horse, the roadster, the 
saddle horse, the pony for children and la- 
dies, the general heck: and the farm horse. 
This comes of the immense wealth of the 
people, and is adapted to give them the best 
advantages of each kind. It may surprise 
some of my friends, to tell them, that I have 
more than once found forty hunting horses 
im one gentleman’s stable, for himself and 
his huntsmen; and in one instance, I found 
a stud of eighty horses, of different kinds, 
exclusive of the farm horses. The perfec- 
tion to which these animals have been 
brought, the condition in which they are 
kept, the tenderness, and kindness, and care, 
with which they are treated, and the admi- 
rable manner in which they are groomed, 


So (el Lae sum: 
are circumstances, here, al] overt 
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try, in the highest degree worthy of thee 
[ have already referred to them. ‘fy, 
hours of rest, of feeding, and labour, ar. 

served with strictness; their stables arp. 
cious, lofty, well-ventilated, and adapted s 
preserve, as far as may be, an equabie 1... 
perature; they are carefully bedded, ,.. 
cleanly littered, and whatever would te .. 
fensive, at once removed; they are thoroyos. 
ly curried and brushed, and a, horse bro,» 
into the stable in a state of perspiratioy, , 
never left until he is completely dried }, 
rubbing; nor, in any case, have I gee, ; 
horse jer to stand still, exposed to a gq); 
draught of air. The treatment of them 
most exemplary and creditable; and js » 
more than just to animals, incapable of takin» 
care of themselves, to whom we are indebts, 
for so much of pleasure and so much of prof, 
At the house of an eminent nobleman, whox 
hospitality I enjoyed, it was the invariab\: 
custom of the family,—ladies and guests, »: 
well as the master,—about nine o'clock 
the evening, to go, by a covered passage. 

into the stables, where thirty horses wer 

kept, to see that the grooms and ostlers wer 

at their post, that the horses were wel], and 

cared for, and the stable in good order. No 

thing could exceed the cleanliness and order 
in which everything appeared. At one of 
the principal breweries in London, where 
forty of the largest size dray-horses are kept, 
the manager informed me that, after six years 
hard service, the horses receive their free- 
dom, are sent into the country, exempted 
from all labour, and kindly cared for during 
the rest of their lives. I confess, in obsery- 
ing these kind provisions and this extraord'- 
nary care, | have not been able to suppress 
the wish, that many of the bipeds, who share 
with these animals in the labour of the field, 
—not unfrequently performing the hardest 
part of it,—could experience, in their own 
persons, an equal care, and find in their cot- 
tages, on their return from a hard day’s work, 
even a moiety of the comforts with which 
the stables of their co-labourers are provided. 
It would be doing great injustice, to say that 
this is not often done by many persons, whe 
have no greater pleasure than in providing 
for the comfort and welfare of their depenc- 
ants. It is only to be regretted that the 
practice is not universal.* 


cence a TD 


* No person can have passed through the highly = 
proved territory of the Duke of Buccleuch, in Dumfrie+ 
shire, which the public road traverses for more than 
twenty miles, and observed the clean and comfortable 
cottages of the labourers, which constantly meet the 
eye; nor have seen the almost luxurious provisio® 
made by the Duke of Devonshire for his dependan, 
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eam einai! ) tin ome : 
In the breweries in London, and in the}; The farm horses in ploughing, are never 
in the cities, horses of an enormous) worked more than eight hoursaday. ‘The 
size are employed ; and the same kind of) ploughman feeds and cleans them at four 
Se e 


drays 


horses are employed on many of the farms. o'clock in the morning. They are harnessed 
The weight of one of them, ascertained in}and the plough started at six o'clock. _ They 
my presence, exceeded seventeen hundred are brought to the stable again at twoo clock, 
pounds; and he was by no means extraordi-}and fed, and thoroughly groomed, curried, 
nary for size. I do not desire to see such| cleaned, bedded, &c., and left for the night, 
horses introduced among the farmers of the)at dark. The feed is almost always cut for 
United States. Their motion is slow and||them, or if given long, given in small quan- 
clumsy, and their keep expensive. In cities,| tities ; and the oats and beans are crushed. 
where the vehicles are heavy, and the bur-| On one farm, the allowance for a farm horse 


dens of coal, and beer, and other goods, very|/of the largest size was, two bushels of oats, 


creat, they are well suited to the service for|jand one peck of beans, and two trusses of 
which they are used. As far as proportion,||hay,—fifty-six pounds each,—per week, in 
colour, and action, are concerned, they are,||winter; In summer, green feed, vetches, 
certainly, magnificent animals. With many) clover, or rye grass, was substituted for the 
farmers, these horses are raised, not as being||hay. The general allowance is a peck of 
preferred for farm labour, but for sale in the||grain, half oats and half beans, and fourteen 
ities; and after being broken f service on||to sixteen pounds of hay, per day. The 
the farm, are, at @ proper age, sent to manent allowance = oo is rem poate 
ket, : of hay, ten pounds of oats, and seven pounds 
But the horse best adapted to agricultural|/of straw, per day; “with hard work, less 
purposes is of a smaller size, a compact form,| hay and more corn; with little work, lees 
short, strong, cap nn ae ee eae tetas aioe ae belonging 
ed, and with round buttocks. There are three||to the Queen's Guards, which are often to 
breeds of horses in the kingdom, distinguished |be seen in the streets of London, and always 
for their valuable properties as farm Soe state occasions, are beautiful animals, and 
these are the Cleveland Bay, a horse of great)|subjects of universal admiration. ‘They are 
strength, and good size and figure; the Suf-jof a black colour, and bred, I believe, on the 
folk Punch, a large and serviceable horse ;|\continent, purposely for the army. 

and especially the Clydesdale horse, almost|| The general rule is, to keep, on arable 
exclusively preferred among the excellent| farms, a pair of horses for every forty acres; 
farmers ot Scotland, particularly in the Lo-||in some cases the proportion of land to the 
thians. I have seen nothing superior, in my|/team is larger. One of the best farmers in 
humble judgment, to the last horse, for farm Scotland allows seven horses for two hun- 
labour, combining good size, with compact-|\dred acres. His land is accessible, and ex- 
ness, a oe and action. In meron pepe anes for all roa. Pane om 
farmers, eing of an opinion that their ne|}ihe cost of Keeping a working horse—ex- 
breed of horses was deteriorating, recently! clusive of interest or deterioration—he esti- 
imported a stallion from Flanders. This|\mates at twenty-five pounds, or more than 
horse was a model of compactness and|one hundred and twenty dollars per year. 
strength. He was fifteen and a half hands|/These expenses all have reference to the 
high; his girth, behind his shoulders, was||local prices of agricultural produce; apd | 
seven feet four inches, and seventy-five inch-||give them rather as matters of curiosity, than 
es round his neck, at the base; he was twelve|jof direct utility to my American readers, 
years old, and cost sixty guineas, in Flan-|/The ree oe hing fora day’s work 
ders, is an acre of land, but in some cases, an 
ORT TI and a half. One farmer speaks of 
ee eee sera ete for bis ageal/POughing, usually, seven acres in a week, 
ai iale a. 2 mee eaineded a tial wit.||With one pair of horses. The furrow slice 
A a een iy ee Soe varies from eight to eleven inches, and the 

nessed the extraordinary and beneficent exertions of . ; af 
ted |\distance travelled in such case, is from 

y Noel Byron, by allotments, loan, and bevefit so- : ; 

\|twelve to sixteen milesa day. It does not 


ceties, and industrial schools, for the comfort, instruc- i ‘thi . k of oth 
sion, and improvement of herdependants and the poor; ie within my prov ince to spea of other 


nor the beneficent and parental conduct of many, many horses than those employed in agricultural 


others, to whom the strong and unaffected attachment | labour. 
of their labourers and dependants evinces the deepest|| Oxen are employed for farm labour to a 


sense of kindness, but whose names it might seem in- smal] extent, and in few counties. On Lord 
Vidious to mention,—without a grateful acknowledg-|| Leicester’s farm, at Holkham, so much and 
ment of the goodness of Heaven, in making minds so||80 long celebrated, they are used and worked 
just and generous the almoners of its bounty. ‘in leather harness; and in some places I 
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to bring them to the same condition of ,. 
cellence, on any kind of corn or even ,. 
meal itself. The potatoes must be fxjj,.; 


have seen them worked singly in harness. 
The genera] impression is, that they will 
not do so much work as horses, are not so ' 
easily trained, and are more expensive to|jand mashed fine whilst they are hot, ang 1, 
keep; every one of which positions is, in my ||meal added, just before the food is to be prs, 
opinion and experience, erroneous. be- || sented. 

lieve these opinions arise out of an entire 
ignorance of the training of oxen. Nothing 
can be more awkward than the management 
of them, which I have seen here. As they 
are managed and trained in the best parts o 
New England, their docility is perfect; work- 
ing without a driver, in the plough-field, as 
well as with one; performing as much work 
as a pair of horses, and performing it as well; 
costing comparatively nothing for harness, 
since a wooden yoke and bows, and iron 
chains, which will last for years, are all 
that are required; when well cared for until 
six years old, paying, by their growth, for 
the feed which they consume; and when 
kept in good condition, as they always should 
be, if ruined for work by any injury, or if at 
an age to be turned off for beef, exposing 
their owner to no loss. In everything but 
road work, I am quite satisfied that a pair 
of well trained oxen will perform as much 
work as a pair of horses, and at a much less 
expense. ‘This was the opinion of an Eng- 
lish ploughman, who lived some time in my 
service, and worked wholly with oxen. He 
had, before this, been used to horses, and a 
more skilful ploughman I have never seen 
on either side of the water. The use of 
oxen has become much less common than 
before the introduction of the improved 
breeds of cattle, which are now brought so 
early to maturity. Formerly, it was not the 
custom to send oxen to market, before five 
years old; now the Durham stock, and others, 
go at eighteen months to three years old. 
Under this arrangement, there is no oppor- 
tunity to get any work out of them. 

The Scotch plough with two horses abreast, 
and“seldom use more than two. In many 
parts of England, horses are worked tan- 
dem; and I have sometimes seen five and 
six, at length, to a single plough. This is 
certainly excessive, and the turnings, in 
such case, most inconvenient; but the mo- 
tive for putting the horses at length is, that, 
where the land is heavy, it may not be trod- 
den hard.—Colman’s Tour. 


























Order on Farms. 


One of the editors of the Cultivator in his recen, 
peregrinations, visited the farm of John Delafiei, -.. 
sisting of 350 acres, in the neighbourhood of Sene, 
Lake. He was highly gratified with the system, or, 
and neatness observable in every department. w, 
make the following extract from his notes.—Ep, 


Every person employed on the farm, js 
furnished with a printed card, comprising 
the rules and regulations. 

It is expected that all persons employed 
on the Oatuanps Farm, will carefully w. 
tend to the following system: 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctuality in cleaning and putting away 
implements. 

Humanity to all the animals. 

Neatness and cleanliness in personal ap- 
pearance. | 

Decency in deportment and conversation. 

Implicit obedience to the proprietor and 
foreman. 

Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 


Maxims of order and neatness. 


1. Perform every operation in proper sea- 
son. 

2. Perform every operation in the best 
manner. 

3. Complete every part of an operation as 
you proceed. 

4. Finish one job before you begin an- 
other. 
5. Leave your work and tools in an or 
derly manner. 

6. Clean every tool when you leave of 
work. 3 

7. Return every tool and implement to its 
place at night. 


Cuitpren’s Boots anp Srors.—The at- 
tention of every mother should be given ‘0 
the state of her children’s feet. How much 
subsequent pain, distortion and lameness, 
might be spared, if a little consideration 
were given in time to the child’s shoes an¢ 
boots. As a general rule, if proper length 
and width be given, all will be well; bu! 
this must be seen to frequently, as little feet 
will soon grow larger. 

If shoes are worn, they should be ea*y 
across the toes, and of good form in the sole, 
hollowed and arched at the waist, aad s00g 


Farreninc Pouttry.—It is asserted in 
the “ Transactions of the Society of Arts,” 
that there isa great advantage in fattening 

eese, turkeys, and in short, fowls of eve 
description, on potatoes. mixed with meal. 
On this diet they are said to fatten in less 
than one-half the time ordinarily required 
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at the heel—if boots, then the elastic the 


: > : dies’. 
er pd aa are weak, a surgeon should 
+» consulted without delay. I have benefit- 
id many children by making an elastic lace 
ot, which, from the support it affords, com- 
eee the muscles of the foot, and by 
vearing well up by means of a spring under 
the arch of the foot, has prevented lameness, 
snd restored the feet and ankles to their na- 
»yra) form.—Hall’s Book of the Feet. 
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Age of Poultry. 


Farmers usually sell poultry alive, ex- 
| cepting in some parts of the country, such 
| .< the Borders, where geese are killed and 
sigeked for the sake of their feathers before 
} ine sent to market. Poulterers in towns, 
. the other hand, kill and pluck every sort 
+f fowl] for sale, so that the purchaser has it 
| in his power to judge of the carcass; and i 
"ye buys an inferior article at a high price, it 
must be his own fault. It is easy to judge 
‘a plucked fowl, whether old or young, by 

‘he state of the legs. If a hen’s spur is 
| hard, and the seales on the legs rough, she 
| sold, whether you see her head or no; but 
| the head will corroborate your observation, 
" {the under bill is so stiff that you cannot 
» bend it down, and the comb thick and rough. 
' Ayoung hen has only the rudiments of spurs, 
‘the scales on the legs smooth, glossy and 
) fresh coloured, whatever the colour may be, 
' the claws tender and short, the under bill 
soft, and the combthin and smooth. An old 
_ hea-turkey has rough scales on the legs, cal- 
 losities on the soles of the feet, and long, 
strong claws; a young one the reverse of 
a! these marks. When the feathers are on, 
an old turkey-cock has a long beard, a young 
ove but a sprouting one; and when they are 
off the smooth scales on the legs decide the 
| pont, beside difference of size in the wattles 
‘the neck, and in the elastic snot upon the 
nose. An old goose, when alive, is known 

wy the roughness of the legs, the strength 
_ of the wings, particularly at the pinions, the 
thickness and strength of the bill, and the 
irmness and thickness of the feathers; and 
| when plucked, by the legs, pinions and bill, 

and the coarseness of the skin. Ducks are 
cstinguished by the same means, but there 
is this difference, that a duckling’s bill is 
‘uch longer in proportion to the breadth o 
ts head than that of an old duck. A young 
pigeon is easily discovered by its pale co- 
oured, smooth scaled, tender, collapsed feet, 
‘nd the yellow, long down interspersed 
*mong the feathers. A pigeon that can fly 












and is then too old for use.— Stephens’ Book 
of the Farm. 





Portable Soup. 


WHeEn one pound of lean beef, free from 
fat and separated from the bones, in the fine- 
ly chopped state in which it is used for beef 
sausages or mince-meat, is uniformly mixed 
with its own weight of cold water, slow! 
heated to boiling, and the liquid, after boil. 
ing briskly for a minute or two, is strained 
through a towel from the coagulated albu- 
men and the fibrine, now become hard and 
horny, we obtain an equal weight of the 
most aromatic soup, of such strength as can- 
not be obtained, even by boiling for hours, 
from a piece of flesh. When mixed with 
salt and the other usual additions, by which 
soup is usually seasoned, and tinged some- 
what darker by means of roasted onions or 
burnt sugar, it forms the very best soup 
which can in any way be prepared from one 
pound of flesh. The influence which the 
brown colour of this soup, or colour in gene- 
ral, exercises on the taste, in consequence 
of the ideas associated with colour in the 
mind,—ideas of strength, concentration, &c., 
—may be rendered quite evident by the fol- 
lowing experiment. The soup, coloured 
brown by means of caramel, is declared by 
all persons to have a much stronger taste 
tham the same soup when not coloured, and 
yet'the caramel, in point of fact, does not in 
any way actually heighten the taste. If we 
allow the flesh to boil for a long time with 
the water, or if we boi] down the soup, it 
acquires spontaneously, when concentrated 
to a certain point, a brownish colour, and a 
delicate flavor of roast meat. If we evapo- 
rate it to dryness in the water-bath, or if 
possible at a still lower temperature, we can 
obtain a dark brown, soft mass, of which 
half an ounce suffices to convert one pound 
of water, with the addition of a little salt, 
into a strong, well-flavored soup. The ta- 
blets of so called portable soup prepared in 
England and France are not to be compared 
with the extract of flesh just mentioned ; 
for these are not made from flesh, but con- 
sist of gelatine, more or less pure, only dis- 
tinguished from bone gelatine by its higher 
price.—Jaebig’s Researches on the Chemis- 
try of Food, 


A Modern Farmer. 


TEN years ago it was a goodly thing to 
visit the Philadelphia market, and see the 
excellent provision which the honest hus- 
bapdman set forth to gratify the palates and 


cas always red coloured legs and no down,|/increase the flesh of our citizens. Each 
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farmer appeared to be a proxy for the God- 
dess of Plenty, and poured forth from his 
Cornucopia the fat of the land, and the| Yet bis marketing finds a ready sale. ar; 
abundance thereof; flesh, fruit and vegeta- |his frozen creams are lapped up by hundres. 
bles,—tumatoes, plums and spring chickens||Nor is he to blame; he but supplies the as 
—potatoes, strawberries, and sucking pigs.|\mand made by the citizens. Meany), 
His stall was up-heaped with che bounties||housekeepers groan at the scarcity an 4...” 

Y and der». 
of nature—the shambles groaned with an jness of produce. Milk and cream, to dwe 
overweight of nutrition. Long-bearded tur-|\lers in cities, are daily becoming more a 
keys loomed forth in lengthened lines, luxu-itery, and will soon become fabulous, tat 
riously lucious; great geese gleamed out in||and cheese will exist only in legend— peo! 
greasy garnishment, stimulative of glorious||try, flesh and flour, are also becoming seen 
feats in ee gastromy ; delicate||The cause is evident, so long as it js more 


indies ‘Miner es iti ied, 
salt. amidst roc 








_ ducks, deliciously dainty, dangled by do- \profitable to the farmer to grow ice Creams 


zens, and the anxious trenchman was puz-|than cultivate the soil and increase his fy. 
zied how to chuose fromm so many piles of] stock, so long will he turn his attentiog ; 
portly poultry. Substantial solids were also||such a valuable branch of agriculture. I 
there to please the purchaser, and add their||may be a new thing to many, but it jg yp, 
quota to the support and gratification of the|/doubtedly true that the present high pric. 
inward man. Beef, the fattest and fairest,|jof provisions is partly owing to the fact ths: 
veal, tender and delicate, mutton, fresh and|\so many farmers in the neighbourhood of cx; 
juicy, pork, corn fed and substantial. In}|Atlantic cities have turned their attepti, 
the white tub, the golden butter peeped ont||wholly to the manufacture of luxuries » 
from amidst green and moist leaves; in the/|tickle the palates of our dainty loving cit. 
rustic hamper, white eggs were nestled||zens.—Ledger. P 

among cut straw; peas, beans, beets, carrots, 
and other vegetables were gathered round 
in apprigelans vessels. In truth, it was a Management of she Samus Baap. 


goodly sight to see the farmer part with his|| No one, who has been watching the pr. 
treasures, to adorn the domestic feast and|/gress of agriculture for the last few years 
gladden the hearts of civic partakers—whilst|can for a moment dispute the importance of 
he, in exchange therefor, was gladdened| the foreign substances, which, like nitrate o 
with shining stores of gold and Ee \soda and guano, have been introduced in 

Such were the scenes which our markets) husbandry. But admitting to the fullest ex. 
daily afforded, and such were the husband-)\tent, the value of these materials; admitting, 
men of other days, and such husbandmen too, the utility of some of the artificial m. 
are there yet, but they are becoming rare.|;\nures compounded for sale; we must ob 
Go into our markets now and ask for the 


k f ‘serve, that it is most absurd for the cultivate 
farmer, and you will be shown an individual to put himself to the expense of purchasing 


whose sir and apparel put you strangely in| them until he has utterly exhausted al! tx 
mind of a journeyman confectioner. In||means which ‘his farm affords him, of ir. 
amazement you ask, is that a farmer? Yes,| creasing the fertility of his land. Such sv 
that is a farmer of the modern school; there|/stances should be employed in aid of or’- 
is the provision he brings, in those tubs, and inary manure, not instead of it. The art 


farming and market-gardening consists, 


there is his stock, a ladle, a ae tray, 
twelve saucers, and twelve leaden spoons.|/should consist, in obtaining the greatest p= 


He is a real modern farmer, one who culti-|!sible amount of food at the smallest possib!: 
vates the soil and raises ice cream. ‘expense. 

He finds the labour of tilling the stubborn|| Now, it must be obvious, that those ws 
earth comparatively profitless—his plough||nuring substances which are necessarily 
is broken, and his sickle rusted—wheat and||produced on a farm, are the least expensi't 
corn do not cover his broad acres, een all things; to the careful collection an 
grass is more suitable for cows, and rich | preparation of them should the good ho» 
creams, riches to him when frozen, can|/bandman turn his attention in the first 
thereby more easily be obtained. But few)/stance; and when all the resources of s*. 
poultry cackle round his farm house, or run||are exhausted upon that preparation, it © 
with eager bills to pick up the scattered||time to look abroad for assistance. Far 
grain. Nor does the cheertul maid sing at}'yard manure is, therefore, the first object 
the churn, and rejoice as she views the} improvement; and it is to this great e® 
golden lumps—nought is heard but the |that our remarks upon manures have of !t" 
cracking of the ice, or the eternal seetsaw|\been directed. The man who wastes 5 
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a 
; nure and buys other things, 
fr be compared to bias whe. ohealll 
cave his wheat upon the ground, and buys 
vee of maize to make good his prodigality. 
We assert, without fear of contradiction, 
nt the farmer does, in the great majority 
of cases, commit a folly equivalent to this; 
vot indeed, intentionally, but from not know- 
ng better. : 
“Tt is not, however, merely because of its 
-heapness, that farm-yard manure is the best 
of all substances for enriching land, but be- 
cayse it contains such a great variety of sub- 
ances, among which each crop finds that 
hich it most requires, and in the fittest 
sate for becoming its food. “Fortunately,” 
«ys Dr. Daubeny, in one of his excellent 
soricultural discourses, “we are provided, 
in the dung of animals, with a species of 
manure of which the land can never be said 
to tire, for this simple reason, that it con- 
‘sins within itself not one alone, but all the 
| ingredients which plants requiresfor their 
qutrition; and what is perhaps of equal im- 
sortance, existing too, in that precise condi- 
ton in which they are most readily taken in 
snd assimilated.”” No wonder then, that the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England should 
have made the subject of farm-yard manure 
the subject of one of their prizes, and that 
we should in the meantime be turning our 
feeble efforts in the same direction. 

It must be evident to those who have cot- 
sidered the subject, that the great points to 
attend to are, first, to reduce the animal and 
vegetable matter of manure to a decayed 
state; and secondly, to keep everything that 
results from this decay, whether fluid or 
solid, or invisible, after it has been obtained. 
lt is of no use to catch the hare, if you do 
not hold her. The farmer lets his stock 
trample straw and manure together in the 
yard, and by degrees it becomes partially 
rotten; it is then thrown into heaps, and al- 
lowed to ferment; and then it is used. The 
market gardener carts the long stable-litter 
irom town, throws it into a heap, lets it fer- 
ment, and then applies it to his land. In 
both these cases, rain and other fluids wash 
away one part, which runs to waste; the 
fermentation drives off another, which dis- 
appears in the air; and what is left is, at the 
most, about half as good as it should be. 
This cannot be the way to manage manure, 

What should be done, is something like 
this: every husbandman should have a place 
for preparing manure. It should be a trench 
or ditch, large in proportion to the quantity 
of manure to be prepared. The bottom and 
sides should be made firm with clay or any 
other material that will prevent a waste of 
‘he water used in preparing the manure. 


Management of the Manure Heap. 












\This trench should fall towards one end; 
and at that end a hole should be made— 
\which we will call A,—and well puddled or 
lined with clay, so as to hold water, into 
which all the liquid matter that runs from 
the manure should drain. By the side of 
the trench should be a pump and well, which 
might be so contrived as to throw water in 
@ stream all over the manure, when neces- 
a All things being ready, a quantity of 





raw manure, consisting as usual, of straw 
and all sorts of impurities, should be placed 
in a Jayer at the bottom of the trench, well 
watered, and trampled down; by this means 
it will be enabled to decay faster than if it 
was dry, for the mass will begin to heat; 
what water the straw cannot suck up, will 
run into the hole A, out of which it should 
afterwards be drawn, and poured again over 
the heap. At the same time that the layer 
of raw manure is placed on the floor of the 
trench, there should be scattered among it a 
quantity of gypsum—plaster of Paris—if 
that can be had cheap, or else some pow- 
dered green vitriol: then the fluid which 
drains away will consist of those ingredients 
or their elements, water, etc. The object 
of adding such substances, is to prevent the 
loss of ammonia, an invaluable substance, 
which flies away from manure, if you let it 
alone, but which either the gypsum or the 
green vitriol holds fast, and keeps with them- 
selves in the manure. Gypsum—plaster of 
|Paris—is, in many places, the cheapest ma- 
teria] ; but the wholesale price of green vit- 
'riol is not more than five shillings per one 
|hundred weight in the London market; and 
probably the material called salt-cake, and 
now worth about three shillings and six- 
‘pence per one hundred weight, would an- 
&. the same purpose. 








When there is a fresh supply of raw ma- 
nure ready, it should be placed in a layer 
over the first, mixed with gypsum or green 
vitriol, or some other “fixer,” and well 
trampled down; then let it be thoroughly 
watered with the fluid in the hole A, if there 
is enough there; or with water from the 
pump, if what is drained into A is not suffi- 
cient. Water or drainings should be con- 
stantly added to these heaps, for it is of the 
first importance that the manure should be 
kept continually moist, in order to hasten 
its decay. In this manner the manure heap 
may be increased from time to time, as raw 
manure accumulates, until it is too high to 
be conveniently raised further, or to allow 
of water or drainings being easily poured 
over it. By degrees the whole mass will 
become a soft pasty substance; and when in 
that condition, wil] be fit to put upon the 
land, or to lie by till wanted. In the latter 
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case, however, care must be taken not to 
allow any of its “ goodness” to be wasted 
out of it again; and reservoirs should be 


formed at the edge of it, to receive what|/ $3 


does run from it, which should be poured 
over it again, or carried and used elsewhere. 

If this plan were merely speculative, we 
should have nevertheless thought it worth 
proposing; but it is, in fact, the result of ex- 
perience. It is essentially the same as that 
practiced by Mr. Schattenmann, and seems 
to us the best method of managing the dung 
hill that has been yet proposed. It has the 
great merit of saving everything, of wasting 
nothing, and of causing no other additional 
expense than that of the purchase of the 
gypsum,—which would probably be bought 
without being thus applied—or of a boy oc- 
casionally to attend to the watering the dung 
hills. Although we entertain no sort of 
doubt of the extreme importance of attend- 
ing to these suggestions, and of the ample 
return they will make for any expense con- 
nected with them, we shall be quite satisfied 
if any of our readers will try them first in 
a sinal! way, and then ascertain for them- 
selves the relative effect per load of common 
farm-yard manure, and manure prepared in 
this more careful manner.— Professor Lind- 
ley. 


Burlington County Agricultural Society. 


First Annual Exhibition, at Mount Holly, 
October 20th, 1347. 


Premiums will be awarded according to 
the following schedule: 

For the best cultivated Farm, of not less 
than fifty acres, exclusive of woodland, re- 
gard being had to the quantity of produce, 
the manner and expense of cultivation, and 
the profits, $10. 


Horses.—For the best Stallion, $5. 

For the second best do., $3. 

For the best Mare, $5. 

For the second best do., $3. 

For the best Gelding, $5. 

For the second best do., $3. 

For the best pair of Matched Horses, $5. 

For the second best do. 83. 

For the best pair of Work Horses, $2. 

For the best Colt, under one year old, $3. 

For the best Colt, under two years old, 
$3. 
For the best Colt, under three years old, 


2 


Mutes.—For the best team of four mules, 


é 


For the second best team, of two mules, 


8 





Von. xy 


Cattie, Bioopep Srock.—F oy the e 
Bull, under three years old, &5, ; 
For the best Bull, under two Vears -i: 


For the best Bull, under one year 9}, 
For the best Cow, &5. ; Bibs 
For the second best Cow, &3. 

For the third best Cow, $2. 


Carrie, Common Srock.—For the \,. 
Bull, under two years old, $5. = 
For the best Bull, under one year oj ¢ 
For the best fatted Calf, unde cae 
$3. 
For the second best fatted Calf, do,, s» 
For the best Cow, $5. " 
For the second best Cow, 83. 
For the third best Cow, $2. 
For the best Cow, Steer, or Heifer, {4:.: 


r Six MOntas 


Sueep.—For the best Buck, 83. 

For the best Ewe, $3. 

For thre best Flock, not less than twely, 
$5. F 


Swine.—For the best Boar, $3. 

For the best Sow, 3. 

For the best sucking Pigs, not less ths» 
six, $3. 

For the best lot of Pigs, under nine months 
not less than four, $3. 


Pouttry, Live.—For the best lot, no 
less than eight, #3. 

For the best pair, $2. 

For the best pair of Capons, $3. 

For the second best pair of Capons, &2. 

For the best Turkey Cock, $2. 

For the second best Turkey Cock, 81. 

For the best pair of Geese, $2. 

For the second best pair of Geese, $1. 


Datry.—For the best Cheese, not les 
than thirty pounds, $5. 

For the second best Cheese, not less then 
twenty pounds, $2. 

For the best lot of Butter, not less than 
six pounds, $3. 

For the second best lot of Butter, not les 
than six pounds, $2 


Fruir.—For the best sample of Apples 
not less than ten named varieties, 

For the second best sample of Apples, no 
less than ten named varieties, $1. 


Grain.—For the best White Wheat, no 
less than one bushel, $2. 

For the second best White Wheat, no 
less than one bushel, $1. 

For the best Red Wheat, not less thes 
one bushel, $2. 

For the second best Red Wheat, not les 
than one bushel, $1. 
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For the best Oats, not less than one bush- luse the road; and it often happens that in 
: @l the vicinity of large towns the road districts 
"For the best field of Wheat, not less thanj/are entirely unable to keep in repair a sec- 
sve acres, Sv. tion of road, over which not only the pro- 
For the second best field of Wheat, not||duce of these districts is to pass, but the 
tess than five acres, $3. whole business of perhaps fifty such districts. 
" For the best field of Oats, not Jess than ‘The results of such a system must continue 
éve acres, $3. to give us bad roads; and the only remedy, 
For the second best field of Oats, not less jis to adopt some course which shall result in 
than five acres, $2. taxing the travellers with the expense of 
For the best field of Indian Corn, not less|| keeping the road in order. No tax can be 
than five acres, $9. more equitable, if it be not in excess, than 
For the second best field of Indian Corn,||that of the toll gate. i 
not less than five acres, $3. _The only thing to guard against, is the 
Poratoes.—For the best sample of Seed-||diversion of the money thus raised from the 








lings, S95. repairs of the road. In those sections of the 
~ Por the best bushel of Potatoes, $1. country that are yet but sparsely peopled, it 
For the best Acre, $5. would be impracticable perhaps, to introduce 
For the second best Acre, $3. a system requiring the payment of tolls from 


For the best bushel of Sweet Potatoes, $1.||the traveller, as the expenses of collecting 
For the best specimen of any agricultural||the tax would bear too large a proportion to 
implement, a Certificate of First Merit. ‘the total amount. In such districts, the first 
For the best article of manufacture in iron, ||settlers must open the roads, and continue 
cutlery, glass, woollen, and cotton fabrics,||to work therh, until the amount of travel 
and of manufactures generally, a like Cer-||will justify the collection of toll. But in 
tificate. all those parts of the State that have been 
For the most satisfactory experiment, in||settled for any considerable period of time, 
converting green crops, or other vegetable||we cannot too soon commence levying a tax 
matter, into manure, with full details, a like|}jupon those who use the roads, and expend 
Certificate. ithe money thus raised, in the immediate vi- 
For the most satisfactory experiment injjcinity of the gates, in repairing the roads, 
top dressing grass and grain, a like Certifi-|| As the roads become better, we may lessen 
cate, the rates of toll, being always strict in ap- 
“or the best experiment in increasing ma-||plying the receipts for the benefit of those 











nures, a like Certificate. who pay. 
en In some instances, it would be for the ad- 
Plank Roads. vantage of the public, to make a large out- 


llay in order to have a good road before the 
Their construction and advantages, with|\receipts from tolls would be sufficient to 
observations on the present system of mak- make it. In such a case, the creation of a 
ino ‘oul d company, who will furnish the capital neces- 
g public roads, : 

, ; eery to at once make a good road, and trust 
av Guenen “eae Fairmont.|'ty the tolls to pay the interest and reimburse 
the capital within some fixed period of time, 
Goop roads are very important to the in-|jand besides keep the road in repair, will be 

terests of agriculture. The surplus produc-||for the public advantage. 
tions of the soil are valuable to the producer,|| Common road making, is a branch of en- 
just as they are near market, and if distant,|\gineering that perhaps has received less at- 
the avenues for their conveyance, become aj|tention from scientific men, than almost any 
consideration of the first importance. Thejlother. Canals, railroads, tunnels, and works 
common roads of the country are very gen- of like splendor, are more attractive than 
erally badly located, little or no regard hav-||the humble country road; and it has been 
ing been paid to the grade; and the system||trusted toa class of men who possess but 
by which they are attempted to be kept in|/small qualifications for the charge of so im- 

repair, is such as must result in their being||portant an interest. 

in bad condition a great portion of the year.|| It might be impossible to determine the 
The tax is an unfair one; for the persons||cost of all the roads in the State, so that the 
who are to enjoy the benefits of the road do||comparison might be made with the cost of 
not pay for the repairs; but the persons who)|the canals and railroads ; so too, it might be 
own property within the town or road dis-||impossible to make a correct comparison of 
‘riet, are taxed in proportion to their proper-||the cost of the cars and boats, and the wag- 
'y, without regard to the amount they are to||ons and sleighs; but it is certain that the 
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a a me en 








sum total of the cost of railroads and canals, | covering, one-half of the stone road was oi 


and the cars and boats, is vastly below that|/up and flung on top of the other half, ana: 
of the cost of the highways, and the wagons}/track of plank eight feet wide was aj, ,. 
and sleighs that are used on them. ‘The}|in the place occupied by the stone, 

unportance of the interest demands judicious || pened that I visited Toronto at the tj 
legislation; and the application of the high-|| plank road was rebuilding, and the ej 


le 
Coy ) 
It ha 

ME the 
Gt fess 


est intelligence in the expenditure of the|\track was being put. into the stone ;,,, 
means provided. A proper system of laws||The plank first used were sixteen fee: hon 
would develope the skill necessary, and we|and three inches thick. They had wor, . 


must be content to wait for such legislation 
before we can expect to see such great skill 


jin the middle for a space of about seven jx. 
wide—the ends of the plank being entire 


exhibited in constructing roads. In every||The middle of the road had settled py the 


county, three commissioners should have 
charge of all the roads in their county; hav- 
ing in their employment a competent engi- 
neer, to direct the expenditure and superin- 
tend the erection of bridges, and all the re- 
pairs; this would soon produce a change 
vastly beneficial to the public. 


pworgnn of the teams, and loads that },) 
passed over it. The sills were sound enoyo 
to justify their use for another covering | 
‘saw the eight feet track in use; and the» 
expressed the opinion, that, as the narroy 
‘road was so much more evenly pressed doy. 


by the loads than was the wide road, it wou); 


The Revised Statutes contain a general||be firmer, and that if more than one eip!, 
law relating to turnpikes, in which the par-|/feet track was demanded by the travel. , 
ticular manner of construction is all speci-|| would be vastly better to lay two eight feet 


fied, as though the revisers knew all that 
would ever be known about making roads. 
It is strange that it should have happened, 


that McAdam should have rendered himself 


so fumous by teaching a system of road mak- 
ing precisely the reverse of the one deter- 


tracks, than one sixteen feet, not only be. 
cause they would settle more evenly, jy; 
that the facilities for passing would \ 
greatly increased. A road sixteen fre 
wide, experience proved would be used » 
the middle. A wide load, going slowly 





mined upon by the revisers; but so it was. |/along it, rendered it very difficult for a yeh). 


They followed the old English plan, which 
required a bedding of stone upon which to 
place the facing of broken stone. 


cle that was moving faster, upon overtaking 
the wide load to pass it. In making my re. 
port to the commissioners for the distri}. 





The peculiarity of McAdams plan is, that||tion of the stock of the Salina and Centr) 
there shall be no such foundation, but that||Square Plank Road, at whose request | ha: 
the broken stone shall be placed directly || visited Toronto, for the purpose of obtaining 
upon the earth; experience having proved{| information upon this subject, I proposed tw 


that, if there was a stone of any considera- 
ble size under the broken surface, it would 
in time rise up through it; and he discarded 
every slone over four ounces in weight. 

Plank Roads have very recently been in- 
troduced into this country. According to 
the patent office report of January, 1843, 
they had their origin in Ruasia, and were 
introduced into Canada by Lord Sydenham, 
he being induced to try the experiment in 
consequence of the great cost, in the first 
instance, of McAdamising a road, and the 
expense of keeping it in repair. 

The first road made of plank was near 
Toronto, The three miles nearest the city 
having been McAdamised; the plank road 
commenced at that distance from the city, 
and was extended some miles into the coun- 
try. The plank road lasted eight years, re- 
quiring during that time merely nominal 
repairs. The McAdam road in the same 
time required an annual expenditure of four 
hundred dollars a mile in repairs—amount- 
ing in the eight years to $3,200 a mile, a 
sum much more than sufficient to replank a 
road. When the plank road required a new 


eight feet tracks for their road, and made my 
estimate of the cost accordingly. A year 
later I again visited Toronto, and to my sur. 
prise long planks were entirely abandoned. 
The road as it was extended into the coun- 
try being made of a single eight feet track— 
having a smooth earth road to turn out upon, 
along side the plank. 

The result of these examinations wes, 
that we determined upon making a single 
track upon one side of the centre of the 
road, and wherever we had ordinary earth 
to grade twelve feet wide upon the other 
side of the centre. Over some light sand 
we laid two tracks, and in one instance jor 
a short distance, we laid a sixteen feet road, 
owing to peculiar circumstances; so that we 
have a single plank track on one side of the 
road, and an earth road to turn out upon; 
and we have two tracks, four feet apart, of 
plank; and we have a wide plank rosd. 
The two separate tracks of plank are the 
most perfect road, and furnish the greatest 
facility for teams to pass. The eight feet 
track is next in convenience, for it being © 
the side of the centre of the road that give 
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a. iz the loaded team that is going into town, || being laid lengthwise. It was considered 
| _and the loading Is chiefly going to town,—||that the planks would stand better the tric- 
Fo unloaded team generally does all the|/tion, and when necessary, could be more 
tint out, while the loaded team travels|jeasily taken up, and the road repaired. One 
“. one side of the centre, and not in the}jstrong objection to this mode of Jaying the 
widdie of the road ; while on the sixteen|| plank is found to be, that the horses cannot 
soot plank the traveller inclines to keep the||keep their feet when much weighted, and 
| uotre, and the slow movements of the load-|/are much exposed to falling, in consequence. 
~) team in turning out, very generally drives|| Under all these circumstances imost have 
- ght team off the ends of the plank upon|japproved the manner in which the planks 
jing ground, When a team upon thejjare laid on the Toronto road.” (Patent 
-ogle track is overtaken, it is much easier ||office report, 1843, page 129.) 
., gags it than it is when it is moving along|} In constructing plank roads, it is necessa- 
che middle of the wide track; for the slow||ry to have the earth upon which the plank 
sina team is on one side of the centre, in||}are to be laid, broken up and made fine, that 
she case of the narrow road; and there is ajijthey may touch the earth at every point. 
|. olve feet earth road on the other side of|| This is important, for if any space be left 
‘ne centre, for the fast going team to pass||for air under the plank, or alongside the 
) \ upon. The only way to make the widel|sills, dry rot follows. The sills should not 
‘sek as convenient for passing as the nar- |i be large: four inches square is sufficient. 
> ow. is to grade an earth road outside of the||They should be perfectly bedded into the 
© ends of the plank; and that would add to||earth, and there should be broken earth un- 
> the cost, and make the road bed so wide that ||der them, care being taken that they should 
+ would be difficult to drain it well. not rest firmly upon rocks or other hard sub- 
It has been proposed to fasten a scantling ||/stances, that will not allow them to settle. 
won the middle of a sixteen feet track,|} All earth formations of this nature will 
' leaving occasional vacancies for teams to||settle some, and the sills must be permitted 
cross trom one side to the other, as a means/|to go down as the rest of the structure set- 
of causing the travel to pass upon the ends|/tles, or a space for air would be left between 
' of the track. This remedy for the evils of|jthe plank and the earth, and the sills would 
a wide single track, is expensive and objec-||thus support the plank; whereas the plank 
tionable from the inconvenience in crossing | should rest upon the earth at every point. 
freely at any point. Nothing is gained by wide or deep sills, and 
Every view of the question results in this:||the whole support of the road is the earth 
that roads, that are not greatly travelled re-||jthat is covered by the plank, and the amount 
quire but a single eight feet track, save over|/is in no wise increased bv wide sills. The 
very soft ground; and that roads that require || chief use of sills, is to grade by, and to keep 
more than one such tracks, should have two|/the road in form until the earth has become 
narrow tracks in preference to one wide||settled. 
track. It is safe to say that whenever twoj|| There is in the vicinity of Toronto a short 
tracks are demanded for the accommodation || plank road, that has no sills at all under it, 
of the travel,—unless the necessity grows||and the grade is very nearly as exact as in 
out of the fact, that the earth is very unsuit-|| those roads where sills are used. 
ed to road making,—that, that demand will|| The plank having been laid, the next 
surely justify the investment of the money || thing is to grade a road some ten or twelve 
the seeond track will cost; for it must be a|| feet wide on one side, and two or three on 
very great amount of travel that will not be||the other, by taking earth from the ditches 
accommodated by a single eight feet track,|}on each side, and bringing it by a ditch 
with a earefally cared for earth road to turn|| scraper just up to, and even with the upper 
out upon along side of it. side of the plank, so that if a wheel rans off 
Experiments have been made to test the/| the track, it passes upon a smooth surface of 
proper mode of laying the plank: “On the|jearth. The ends of the plank should not be 
Chambly road the hails are twelve feet|| laid even, but a part should project from two 
ong, but laid diagonally, so as to make the|| to four inches by the general line, to prevent 
road but eight feet wide. The weight of|ja rut being cut just along the ends of a 
half the vehiele and load coming suddenly || plank. If the ends of the plank are even, 
upon one end of the plank, and the other||and a small rut is made, the wheel of a 
end not being kept down at the same time,||loaded wagon will scrape along the ends for 
the traffic constantly tends to disrupt the||some distance before it will rise up to the 
road, and the planks are loose, and spring||top of the plank, unless the wagon moves in 
‘rom end to end.” * * * “At Quebec part|ja direction nearly across the road; but if the 
of the road has been planked, the plank||wheel cannot move two feet forward with- 
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out coming square against the edge of a pro- 


jecting plank, the difficulty of getting on the 
road is avoided. It is not necessary to pip 
or spike the plank to the sills, 

Perfect drainage must be secured, and to 
that end, the ditches must be deep and wide, 
and good sluices wherever water crosses the 
road. This is the important point—drain 

ectly. 

he thickness of the plank must be de- 
cided by the amount of travel. If it is suffi- 
cient to insure the wearing out, and not the 
rotting out of the timber, four inches is the 
thickness; if that thickness is not justified 
by the travel, then three inches should be 
used, but not less. The kind of timber is, 
too, a point that must be controlled by cir- 
curnstances. Pine is used at Toronto. Hem- 
lock on the Salina road. In some of the 
western States it is likely that oak might 
be procured at a reasonable price. The 
number of feet—board measure—of lumber 
required for two sills four inches square, for 
one mile, is 14,080. Plank, three inches 
thick, for a single track eight feet wide, 
will measure 126,720 feet. The grading 
and laying a track, will vary in cost, accord- 
ing to circumstances. When an old road 
way is used, and hills are not to be cut down, 
or vallies filled up, it will not vary much 
from fifty cents a rod for one track. 

In those sections of the country where 
lumber is cheap, plank roads must go into 
weny general use; and in some localities, it 
is the only road that can be made to endure 
the changes of the climate with any reason- 
able outlay of money. Less power is re- 
quired to draw loading over them, and they 
ure superior in every respect to McAdam 
roads while they last—New York Agricul- 
tural Transactions. 


The Whole Secret of Growing Quinces. 


We especially commend the following communica- 
tion on Quinces, which we find in a late number of 
Downing's Horticulturist, to our readers. There is no 
question but the cultivation of this fruit is too much 
neglected in this vicinity for the farmers’ profit. We 
never saw the quinces in market quite so fine as they 
were last autumn: and we well recollect the seemingly 
extravagant prices at which they were sold. We wish 
we could arouse our readers to a far more energetic 
movement, in relation to the growing of fruit. It 
takes time, it is true, bat good selections can scarcely 
fail to yield handsome profits.—Ep. 


Srr,—I will comply with your request to 
write down for the benefit of your readers 
my practice in cultivating the Quince tree. 
The commendations you are pleased to be- 
stow on my plantation of this fruit tree, leads 


The Whole Secret of Growing Quinces. 


Vou. Xt, 


mode better than is generally know 
practised. pean, 

If so, “it ought,” as you say, 
secret no longer.” Indeed, I have ha) ,, 
many valuable hints from the pages of e 
journal, not to be willing to add my m,;, 
should it be in’ my power, to the wi 
stock of information. 

[ will begin, then, by saying that y, 
great difference, which you have your 
noticed, between the growth and yie\) . 
my quince trees, and that of cultivators con, 
monly, is, not that I have discovered a po» 
mode of raising this valuable fruit. }; . 
rather that I cultivate my trees well, »,; 
most persons do not cultivate them at ali 

This sounds like a broad statement: \y; 
it is true. I have a neighbour who ric 
horticulture like a real hobby. His ganic, 
and orchard are filled with the hundreds ,/ 
new pears, and other prodigies of the py. 
series. I must do him the justice to say. 
that he grows these wel]. He told me jx 
week that he had three hundred and for 
sorts of pears in his collection! But wou!) 
you believe it? the only quinces he has, are 
three trees, half starved, and thrust into ay 
obscure quarter of his grounds, where they 
have neither becn manured nor dug around, 
I dare say, for years! And thus he sends 
to me every year for some of my “handsome 
quinces,” under the plea, that his soil does 
not suit them. 

Believe me, the quince tree is a great suf- 
ferer from the common delusion that it isa 
bush that wants a damp and shady place; 
that it will not grow in a dry soil; and that 
it does not need any manure. 

My theory and practice are based on the 
very opposite of these three propositions. 
My plantations, as you saw, are on a high 
and dry soil, in an open sunny exposure, and 
in ground kept thoroughly enriched. 

[ have arrived at this plan of culture by 
easy stages. Indeed, I have, at the present 
time, some rows of quinces, oe 
planted in the first place, in soil neither 
deepened nor duly manured beferehand. ( 
course, they bear only about half the crop 
of my later plantation, that has been better 
treated from the beginning. 

The course I have now settled upon, 
which I may say has been attended with 
perfect success, is as follows: Premusing 
that the quince will grow on any soil that 
will give good corn or toes, the first 
maxim is, that it should be well prepared 
before planting. This is done by the aid o! 
that great earth regenerator, the subso'' 
pluugh. Two or three weeks, if possible, 
before the planting season, the land where 
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me to suppose that I may have struck out al/the quince orchard is to be set, should be 
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No. 2. 


©. have it scattered along in the bottom o 


S loamy one, is the best place for it; because 
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ken up by a team of horses and a good|| quince plantations, is, as nearly as possible, 
I we cet so as to turn a clean furrow.|jas follows: I prune my trees in the autumn, 
Following this team comes the subsoil/|| just after the fall of the leaf. This pruning 
abi: er . = ’ . . . . . . . . 
slougtt, drawn by a powerful pair of oxen. consists in cutting out as litile as possible, 
This breaks up and stirs the soil twice the|| mainly old or decayed wood, or any branches 


' vena] depth, Most persons spread a coat of||that make the head too thick or unsightly. 


apure before ploughing. It is my practice}| In November I fork in around the roots of 
- each tree, five or six shovelfuls of fresh sta- 
ble manure. ‘This dissolves in part by the 
autumn rains, and fills the soil with soluble 
matter ready for the first absorption by the 
young fibres in spring. When the spring 
opens, I have the ground ploughed between 
the rows, and lightly stirred beneath the 
trees. Directly after this, I give the whole 
a broadcast spread of salt, at the rate of ten 
bushels to the acre, or just a light coat suffi- 
cient to half conceal the ground under each 
tree. The cheapest and best salt for this 
puspose, is the refuse salt of the packing 
houses, to be had in all large cities where 
meat is packed for exportation. 

I observe that one of your correspondents 
in Oneida county, has recommended salt for 
this tree in the last number of your journal. 
Dig your holes twice as large as the roots|| It is a good thing—I may say, the best thing 
of the trees, and eighteen inches deep. Have,|| for this fruit. I have used it now for tive 
if possible, half'a barrel full of good compost/| years, very plentifully, and can say with 
—stable manure and bog earth well mixed||much confidence, that it is the sine qua non 
for three months previously,—for each tree.||for the quince tree. Deep green foliage, 
Shorten in the branches—one-half of the||thrifty growth, and large fair fruit, have, 
last year’s growth—before you set the trees,|| with me, invariably followed its judicious 
and give the roots a good drenching with/|\application. The quince and the plum will 
water before you cover them entirely with||bear more of it than any other fruit tree; 
soil. Press the earth moderately about : and provided there is sufficient strength in 

































rach furrow, from a light cart, which fol- 
wwe the subsoil plough. This places it at 
‘he bottom of my soil, which, as it is a 


t enriches the poorest layer, and being al- 
ways damp, it is, | conceive, always more 
colyble, and ready for the roots to take up, 
than when mixed with the top soil. 

“The soil, thoroughly ploughed and pre- 
nared, planting may commence. [ prefer 
ihe spring, but I have often been equally 
yecesstul in the autumn. But in either 
case, by all means, “take time by the fore- 
ick.” Not later than the first of Novem- 
bor, or the LOth of April, for the latitude of 
New York may, I think, be safely given as 
sound advice. 


roots, and leave the soil round the stem con-||the soil—that is, provided manure is also 
cave hike a saucer, to eatch the showers. In|/given—it may be used every year with de- 
this way, if you lose one plant in a hundred,||cided advantage. I have found by experi- 
it will be an exception to my usual good/|jence, two things: first, that necessary as 
luck. manure is to the quince tree, yet common 
In orchard plantation, I would recommend || manure without salt will not give the very 
the quinee tree to be put out in rows: the|/ finest quinces; and second, that a poor soil 
trees to be ten feet apart, and the rows to be|/ will not bear heavy doses of salt without in- 
twelve feet apart. This will be near enough}! jury to vegetation. 
in good soil, deep, and prepared as I havej} Every tree has its insect. The only one 
just deseribed. You will be abie to gather||/worth notice, that infests the quince, is a 
a good crop of fruit from such a plantation||little rascal, a sort of Scolytus, I believe, 
three years after it is made; and if it is well||that kills the ends of the branches. The 
treated, it will continue in a productive state||egg is deposited about midsummer. The 
lor thirty years. Such quinces as I have||next spring, the little grub which succeeds 
grown in this way will always command|/it, eats through to the pith of the branch, 
two cents a piece in the New York market,||and cuts away the sup vessels just at the 
when these carelessly grown, are not ae time—midsummer—when they are most 
half that sum; and I doubt if there is any|| wanted. Of course, the shoot above the 
tiuch more certain and profitable orchard||insect withers and torns black. If this is 
crop than the quince. I ought to ubserve,||* let alone,” it will spread over your whole 
that for many years open spaces in the||plantation. If, on the contrary, you give a 
ground occupied by the quinee orchard, may||little attention to it—say a few minutes 
be cropped with potatoes, sugar beets, and|/eve day, from the first day in June, that 
the like, with profit and advantage to the the dying shoots begin to show themselves, 
trees themselves. cutting off the Jimb six inches below where 
The annual treatment which I give my|\it is blackened, and burning up the trim- 
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mings immediately, you will gradually get 
rid of the whole brood. 

If there is anything in this rather prolix 
account that is worth making public, it is at 
your service. Iam, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. Ax Ovtp OrcHarpiIst. 

New York, July, 1847. 


Wool. 


Tue following statement, from the Spring- 
field, Ill. Republic, gives a good account o 
' the wool product of Clark county. The 
fault found in it, with the dirty manner in 
which Western wool is sent to market, is, 
we are sorry to say, well founded. We have 
frequently called the attention of our agri- 
cultura! readers to this subject, and circulars 


prices; but our western growers still prefer 
to lose 334 per cent. froin the price, to per- 
forming the additional labour of sending their 
woo] to market clean. 


Springfield, Aug. 4th, 1847. 
Messrs. GaLtacner & Crain,—At your 
request, we furnish you with the following 
statistical account, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, of the amount of wool grown in this 
eounty. The amount purchased by the dif- 
ferent buyers are as follows: 


Paist & Jones, South Charleston, 70,000 
Bean & Griggs, Springfield, 60,000 
Ira Paige, Springfield, 30,000 
W. Pugsley, of Madison county, 10,000 








Making in all, 170,000 
Add to this surplus, say 30,000 
, 200,000 


In the hands of the farmers for their own 
consumption, and you have 200,000 lbs. at 
244 cents per lb., which is the average cost 
of our own purchases, making the nice little 
sum of $49,000. So much for Clark. 

If wool growers would give more attention 
to their sheep, and take that pride every 
farmer ought in preparing his clip for mar- 
ket, by having it clean, free from burs, and 
well tied up, instead of the dirty and slo- 
venly manner in which the greater portion 
of western wool is brought to market, they 
would obtain from two to three cents more 


Wool-—Terrace Cultivation in China. 





‘anywhere else. 





plains, 


Vor. XI 


They seek after German and Australian ; 
preference, for no other reason than that rr 
wool, generally, is burry, dirty, and badis 
handled.— Enquirer. , 





Terrace Cultivation in China, 


Tue terrace cultivation of China has been 
noticed by nearly all the writers upon y ' 
country; and like most other subjects, jt hss 
been either much exaggerated, or Under 
valued. It appeared to me to be carrie, \, 


ithe greatest perfection on the hill-sides 4. 


jacent to the river Min, near Foochoofio: », 
least [ was more struck with it there thy» 


On sailing up that beays. 
ful river, these terraces look like steps o, 


the sides of the mountains, one rising aboy: 


another, 
have been sent out from large dealers in both ‘eight hn 


eastern and western cities, representing *the || coq. 
effect of burs, dirt, and bad handling, upon || 


until they sometimes reach six o 
ndred feet above the level of the 
When the rice and other erops ar 
young, these terraces are clothed in |pyp. 
riant green, and look like a collection o 
gardens among the rugged and _bartey 


‘mountains. ‘The terrace system is adopte: 
\by the Chinese, either for the purpose oj 


supplying the hill-sides with water where 
paddy is to be grown, or to prevent the 
heavy rains from washing down the loose 
soil from the roots of other vegetables 


‘Hence these cuttings are seen all over the 


sides of the hills, not exactly level like the 
rice terraces, but level enough to answer 
the purpose of checking the rains in their 
descent from the mountain. For the same 
reason, the sweet potatoe, and some other 
crops which are grown on the hills, are al- 
ways planted in ridges which run cross-ways 
or horizontally ; indeed, were the ridges made 
in a different direction, the heavy rains which 
fall in the early summer months would earry 
both the loose soil and crops down into the 
Rice is grown on the lower terrace 
ground; and a stream of water is always 
led from some ravine, and made to flow 
across the sides of the hills, until it reaches 
the highest terrace, into which it flows anc 
floods the whole of the level space. When 
the water rises three or four inches in height, 
which is sufficiently high for the rece, 
finds vent at an opening made for the pur- 
pose in the bank, through whieh it flows int 
the terrace below, which it floods in the 
same manner, and so on to the lowest. Is 
this way the whole of the rice terraces 4° 
kept continually flooded, until the stalks 0! 


’ 
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per pound for it, and help to redeem the bad 
name we have in our domestic and in the 
European wool markets. 


the crops assume a yellow ripening hoe, 
when the water being no longer require, 
it is turned back into its natura! channel, “ 


ra 


ee It is a well known fact, that “Western||led to a different part of the hill, for the 
(ae American wool” is not sought for until the||nourishment of other crops.—- Fortune's War 
b te last resort in the English wool markets. |}derings in China. 
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the crust, and preserving it fit for the table 
cut your loaf into three equal parts, that is, 
~ oe bottom and top crusts, and use 
_°' lithe middle part or the crumb for your fry- 
| cookery; it may be performed by a fire which ing. The bread should be at least lord dave 
will not do for roasting or boiling, and by|loid. A good and cheap substitute for bread 
| ) she introduction of the pan between the|lis oatmeal, which will cost, comparatively 
- | neat and the fire, things get more equally speaking, nothing. 
tug dressed. ; It is scarcely necessary to refer the cook 
ae Be very particular that your frying pan is||¢o our general remarks upon the above ope- : 
. rerfectly clean before using it. Never us€|iration. Frying is preferred by many per- bony 
. > any oil, butter, lard, or drippings, which are} .ons to broiling; and our own opinion is, that i 
7 | pot perfectly free from salt, and perfectly steaks, chops, &c., may be dressed with much 
. > .weet and fresh. As frying is, in fact, botl-|| nore certainty and regularity by the former, 
than by the latter, method. But plenty of 
oi], butter, or sweet grease, must always be 


- | ing in oil fat, it is of the first importance 
th. ) shat your fat should be clean, or it will spoil 

used, or the frying will be imperfect.— San- 
derson. 


fe 


Frying: 
Fryine, as is properly observed by Dr. 


- Kitehiner, 1s often a convenient mode o 
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"7 © the look as well as the flavour, and salt wil) 
‘© B® orevent the meat trom browning. : 

Be Good oil is, perhaps, the best to fry in, but 
- > weet fresh lard, or clarified mutton or beef 
” © yet, will answer every purpose, nearly, if 
. Be not quite as well as the best oil or butter. 
“ B® ind, what is of greater importance, at a 
> much less expense. Nice clean dripping is 
" almost as good asanything. After you have 
a | done frying preserve your fat, which, if not 
| burnt, will do for three or four frvings; but 
. ' ft in which fish has been fried will do for 
nothing else. 

_ If your fat is not of a proper heat, your 
frying cannot be well done; this is, in short, 
the great secret in frying, which the young 
cook ought and must acquire. The frying 
pan must always be set over a sharp and 
clear fire, or otherwise the fat is too long 
vefore it becomes ready. When the fat has 
done hissing, or bubbling, that is, when it is 
still, you may be pretty sure that it is hot 
enough. It is a good way to try the heat o 


Transplanting Fruit Trees in the Spring 
and Autumn. 


By S. G. Perkins, Esa., Boston, Mass. 


First prepare the ground where they are 
to be put, so that water will not remain on 
or near the roots. Examine the roots of the 
tree before planting, and cut owt all rotten BS 
or defective roots, and cut in (shorted) all ae 
that are bruised or otherwise injured, to | 
sound wood above the wound. Be careful 
not to plant too deep, as this may be fatal to 
your tree. 

If the tree does not put out shoots in the fa 
spring, at the usual time, or as soon as others 
do that were planted at the same time, give . 
it one good watering at the roots, and no deed 
more while it remains in a dormant state; | 
but if the bark remains fresh, or does not 
turn black, wash the head and body witha 
' _ your fat, by throwing a little bit of bread|| watering pot or syringe every evening at 
_ into the pan; if it fries crisp, the fat is of|;sundown, until it begins to shoot or grow; . 

_ the right heat—if it burns the bread, it is|| when you may cease watering the head, and fa 
F too hot. water the roots if required. I have had 
When your things are well done, take||trees to remain unti] the last of July without : 

eare and drain all the fat trom them most|| putting out a leaf or shoot of any kind, and i 

thoroughly, particularly those that have||after that become as fine specimens as any Fe 

been fried in bread crumbs, &c.; if you do/|in my garden, “i 3 

not, your cookery will be marred. Fried|} No manure should be put to fruit trees, 
fish ought to be quite dry. This depends in|| except it be a little vegetable manure, quite 
a great measure upon the fat in which they|| rotten, and that mixed with the earth that 
are dressed being of a proper heat. If the||is to cover the roots. The question is fre- 
fish are well done, and are well drained of|| quently asked whether it be best to plant 
the fat, they will become quite dry and erisp||fruit trees in the spring or autumn. This, 
ina few minutes after they have been taken|| in this latitude, must depend on the soil into 
oot ofthe pan. If this, however, should not/| which they are to be put. If the soil be a 
be the case, and the fish on the contrary|| wet, clayey one, it is best to plant in the 
should be damp and wet, lay them on a ; spring; but if it be a light, gravelly soil, the 
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cloth before the fire, turning them occasion- year is preferable, because you gain four 
ally till they are dry. They will sometimes ; five weeks in the growth of your plant in 
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lake ten or fifteen minutes drying. the spring. 
in Preparing bread crumbs in a consider- 
*s€ quantity, in order to save unbroken 





If water be allowed to remain about the 
roots of trees that are recently planted, and 
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are not growing, it will probably rot them 
by becoming stagnant and putrid. Trees 
should be planted therefore, so that the 
water will run over and off the roots, which 
is all they require to afford them nourish- 
ment. 

Watering the head and body of a tree 
that is tardy in putting forth its shoots, is 
the safest, and indeed the only sure mode of 
bringing them out, while a continued water- 
ing of the roots is almost sure destruction to 
them. 

Trees planted on a south wall or fence, 
that do not put out shoots in due season, 
should be covered for several hours when 
the sun is out, if the weather be warm. The 
leaves way be considered a sort of suction 
pump, which draws up the moisture from 
its roots and produces its increased growth, 
whereas a tree without leaves, and that ts 
not already attached to the ground, has no 
means of carrying off the moisture from the 
roots. For example, of two branches of 
equal size and weight, the one with leaves 
and the other without them, are placed in 
vessels containing an equal quantity of wa- 
ter, and exposed to the sun, the one having 
leaves will take up the greater part of the 
iiquid, while the other will consume com- 
paratively little. 

Some ten years ago, I imported from Paris 
210 pear trees on quince stocks, whose roots, 
on their arrival, I found to be entirely black 
and dead. I shaved off with a drawing knife 
all the roots down to the stump. These I 
planted in trenches, tying them to cross-bars 
to keep them firm, and then filled up the 
trench with good soil. The heads and bo- 
dies of these trees were regularly washed 
in dry weather until they began to sprout, 
which most of them did in abundance du- 
ring the suinmer, and I finally saved out of 
the whole number, 174, which became as 
well rooted and as good trees as any in my 
garden. 

This has happened more than once. Three 
or four years ago, | imported among other 
trees, twenty plum trees, from six to seven 
feet high, the heads of which had been bud- 
ced the previous year in France. These 
buds had grown from nine to twelve inches 
long, and were perfectly fresh when they 
arrived; but the roots on examination were 
found entirely dead. ‘T'wo of these I gave 
away. One was good for nothing, and the 
other seventeen I planted in my garden, 
having cut out all the reots that had fibres, 
they being entirely dead. One of my men 
said | might as well plant my walking-stick. 
Sixteen of these are now flourishing trees, 
well grown and wel! rooted, new roots being 
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of Birds. ' Vou. Xp 


Remarks.—The foregoing will please 
of our readers as like plain, sensibje ad 
from a thoroughly practical man. Wy... 
ourselves seen with great surprise and ioe 
faction the trees referred to as having}, 
so successfully transplanted by Mr. pe. . 
under what were the most unfavourable .. 
cumstances. The great advantage of »,. 
mode he practices, of watering the bark 
and not watering the roots of a tree; 
half dormant state, our correspondent he 
roughly convinced us of in his own ganic. 
Our readers are solicited to put in practic 
the invaluable advice he gives them. ),. 
is no doubt that half the trees that dic 
nually from the ignorance of transplantex 
perish from a mistaken notion of delyyn, 
their roots with water daily, when ther 
fibres are so feeble as to dread it as mye 
as a patient afflicted with the hydrophobia. 
Downing’s Horticulturist. ' 


induced by means of washing 1! 
of the tree. 
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Sympathy of Birds. 


A GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance, a week 
or two since, remarked an unusual collecty 
of brown thrushes in a thicket contiguous t 
his residence. His attention having bees 
drawn toward them for several successive 
days by their loud cries and eccentric move 
ments, he was at length induced to invest. 
gate more closely the cause of this unwonted 
congress of his feathered tenants, and ascer- 
tain if possible the cause of their excite 
ment. Upon examining the thicket he dis 
covered a female thrush suspended by one 
wing toa limb. Near by was her nest con- 
taining several half grown birds. 

From the attendant circumstance he im- 
mediately concluded, that the maternal bir 
must have become entangled before the pro 
cess of incubation was completed, and the: 
some kindly hearted neighbour had supplied 
her place in hatching and brooding her ce. 
low offspring. He withdrew a few rods am 
the committee of relief immediately resume 
the self-imposed duty of administering “a 
and comfort,” in the form of worms an 
other insects, alternating between the me 
ther and her young—she, meanwhile, cheer- 
ing them on in their labour of love with the 
peculiar note which first led to the discover) 
of her situation. , 

Having watched this exhibition of chart) 
for some half hour, our informant relieve 
the mother bird. She immediately flew © 
her nest, expressing her gratitude by be 
sweetest notes. Her charitable friends, the" 
“occupation now being gone,”—as the po" 
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To Cook Bacon, Ham, &c.—Lightning Rods.—Onions. 59 
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.g—<dispersed to their respective|/six feet of it weigh about one pound, and is 
report oe anal as they went aj/sold by Phelps, Dodge & Co.. Cliff street, 
ao joy. New York, at six cents per pound. This is 
The above statement may be relied upon||the size of the wire used in the Unitell 
, every particular. The 1 pleasing || States Navy for 74 gun ships. It has never 
efections which it gree we leave to be|/been known to fail of conducting the light- 

s abroad.— New Ha-||ning where the wire extended above the top 

‘of the mast and terminated in the water, 
nor have the hundreds of tons of metal in 
guns, chain-cables and anchors on board the 
ship, ever been known to divert the light- 
Frest, well wash and scrape clean. If|/ning from the wire. The protection of a 
very salt, it may soak in cold water a few||factory from damage by lightning is very 
hours; allow plenty of water, fresh rain or|/simple and the expense but little. A fac- 
river water is best; put it in when the chill) tory 100 feet long and 36 feet wide, should 
«off, and let it be a good while coming to’ have four lightning wires, and rising a few 
‘he boil, then keep it very gently simmer- |! feet above the highest point of the building 
og. If time allows, throw away nearly or|!and placed at equal distances apart, so that 


reflec : 
-ecorded by our friet 


sen Herald. 





To Cook Bacon, Ham, Tongues. 


S yte all the liquor of bacon as soon as it||not more than 20 feet surface should extend 


| hour for every additional pound. If good| 
‘bacon it will swell in boiling, and when| 
' done the rind will pull off easily. Take it||reach permanent moisture. ‘This brief di- 


boils up, and renew it with fresh cold water; jin any direction from the rod. The rods 
reckon the time from the second boiling. A || should he pointed at the top, and terminate 


‘ound of streaky bacon will require three-|;/in water—if possible, even if the rod is 


quarters of an hour to boil; a quarter of an|| 


made to diverge to reach such a termina- 
tion—if water cannot be reached, let the 


rod terminate deep enough in the ground to 





yo on a common dish to remove the rind,|/rection will be found ample. 
and sprinkle it over with bread raspings,'!| The rod in descending should not be 


| sifted through a flour dredge, or grater. A |brought in contact with the tin leaders, as 


| hours baking in a moderate oven. When 
_ done, remove the skin as whole as possible, | 
| and preserve it to cover over the ham and| 
| keep it moist. If to be served hot, strew/|| faces, and will pass over such in preference 
_ raspings as above; but if intended for eating! to any other where the various surfaces are 
| cold, omit the raspings. It will be much| 


hem of twelve or fourteen pounds will re-||is sometimes the case—for the tin leaders 
quire four or five honrs simmering, or four'}may divert the lightning by affording it a 
more acceptable conductor. Lightning pos- 
sesses wonderful disconnecting powers and 
has a great fondness for bright metallic sur- 





au ; in actual contact.— Farmer & Mechanic. 
the more juicy for not cutting hot. Set it 


on a baking stand, or some other contrivance, Cultivation of Onions. 


to keep it from touching the dish; this pre- 


| serves it from swamping in the fat that drips Joun W. Procror, Esq., of Massachu- 


from it, keeps the fat nice and white for use, ||Setts, states in the Boston Cultivator, that 
and also makes the ham keep the longer| there are three individuals in his neighbour- 
trom becoming mouldy, by the outside being | hood, each of whom produces annually from 


| perfectlydry. Whether hot or cold, garnish|| *¥° thousand to three thousand bushels of 


with parsley. A neat’s tongue, according||Onions. ‘They, in some instanees, rent the 
to its size, age, and freshness, will require land at $6 to $10 per acre, and the average 
from two hours and a half to four hours slow|| Product is three hundred bushels per acre. 
toiling. When done, it will stick tender,|| He says the onions, when ready for market, 
and the skin will peel off easily. A dried||#te worth $100 more than the ‘rent of the 
chine, or hog’s cheek, may be allowed the||!and and the cost of the manure, leaving 
same boiling as bacon, viz: four pounds an/|j this sum as the compensation of the labour 
hour and a half, and a quarter of an hour for | applied. He does not give the price of the 
every additional pound.*—Sanderson. onions per bushel, but we have lately seen 
it stated that the average in this neighbour- 
hood is 374 cents a bushel. The same land 
Lightning Reds. is continued in onions several years in suc- 

Tar wire suitable for lightning rods is cession. Mr. P. states, that some lots have 
‘hat known as No. 0, or No. 1, Iron wire,||borne this crop every year for ten years, 
: |} without any depreciation in yield. “Muscle 

‘Our cooks are apt to boil a ham, or indeed bacon|| bed” and leached ashes are much used for 

‘any kind, too fast.—Ep, manure. Great pains are taken in the pre- 
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paration of the soil, particularly to have the 
top well pulverized. The seed is sown with 
great accuracy by a machine, and strict at- 
tention is given to keeping the crop clear of 
weeds. It is calculated that one man and 
two boys of the ages of twelve to sixteen 
years will manage ten acres. Mr. P. says 
he knows of several individuals who com- 
menced this business at the age of twenty- 
one, and have pursued it up fora dozen years 
or more, bave brought up respectable fami- 
lies, and are now worth comfortable estates. 
































seconds, the middlings, the pollard, 9. 
bran; so in the human body, by a stjj) ple. 
refined separation, the fat is extracted . 
deposited here, the muscular matter thes 
and the bony material in a third locate 
where it can not only be stored yp, \.\ 
where its presence is actually at the = 
ment necessary. 

Again, the fluid parts of the body cont. 
the same substances in a liquid form, , 
their way to or from the several parts of »,, 
body in which they are required. They ,. 
clude also a portion of salt or saline mays 
which is dissolved in them, as we diss), 
common salt in our soup, or Epsom salts » 
the pleasant draughts with which our ¢,.. 
tors delight to vex us. This saline watt, 

To rue Eprror,—lI lately came across is also obtained from the food. 
the following remarks and calculations of| Now it is self-evident, that that food mus 
Professor Johnston, and they seemed to nal be the most nourishing which supplies »| 
so practical, and to every day purpose, that the ingredients of the body most abundant)y 
I forward them to the Cabinet. But perhaps||°” the whole, or in proportion most suited | 
the Editor will exclaim, What! “book eat-| the actual wants of the individual anita] y 
ing!” why the very idea of that will frighten || Which it is given. , : 7 
our readers more than “book farming.” Per- How stands the question, then, in regar! 

to this point between the brown bread and 


haps it may do so. No doubt many will = : 
the article aside, and conclude that their a 2 ohne ; the fine flour and the whole mea! 
of wheat? 


machs and their fathers’ were as wise with- ( 5 
The grain of wheat consists of two parts, 


out chemistry as the Professor's is, in the|] _. Ver is famili —_ 
midst of his laboratory. Still facts are stub- with which the mil Cr is Jam lar—the inner 
; grain and the skin that covers it. The inner 


born things, and we all know, who have in gives the pure white flour; the skin 
been so unfortunate as to be dyspeptic our-|} 2°!) gives ; SkiD, 
yspep when separated, forms the bran. The mi- 


selves, or to have friends who were, that ' , 
“bran” bread does suit weak digestive pow- ler cannot entirely peel off the skin from his 
grain, and thus some of it is unavoidably 


ers, and I am apt to conclude, if the Doc- ‘th his f By sifting, he 
tor's seales and tests have been right, that||$Tound up with his flour. By le ~~ = 
there must be something in the results worth ||SeP2rates it more or less completely—is 

seconds, middlings, &c., owing their colour 


‘ yr 

oe “ to the proportion of brown bran that has 
passed through the sieve along with the 
flour. The whole meal, as it is called, o! 
which the so-named brown household bread 
is made, consists of the entire grain ground 
up together—used as it comes from the ml 
stones unsifted, and therefore containing «!! 
the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, may bk 
said to contain no bran, while the whole 
meal contains all that grew naturally upoo 
the grain. 

What is the composition of these two por 
tions of the seed? How much do they tr 
spectively contain of the several constituents 
of the animal body? How much of each 
contained also in the whole grain! 

l. The fat. Of this ingredient a thou 
sand pounds of the 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Nutrition of Superfine Flour, or Whole 
Meal. 





“T propose to show, in an intelligible man- 
ner, that whole meal flour is really more 
nourishing, as well as more wholesome, than 

‘fine white flour, as food for man. 

“The solid parts of the human body con- 
sist, principally, of three several portions: 
the fat, the muscle, and the bone. These 
three substances are liable to constant waste 
in the living body, and therefore must be 
constantly renewed from the food that we 
eat. The vegetable food that we consume 
contains these three substances almost ready 
formed. The plant is the brickmaker. The 
animal voluntarily introduces these bricks 
into its stomach, and then involuntarily— 
through the operation of the mysterious ma- 
chinery within—picks out these bricks, trans- 

rts them to different parts of the body, and 


uilds them into their appropriate places. As/} wry oie grain contain 28 Ibs. 
the miller at his mill throws into the hopper Fes Qoar oo »”) 
the unground grain, and forthwith by the in-/| poo, “ 60 * 


voluntary movements of the machinery, re- 


ceives in his several sacks his fine flour, the|] So that the bran is much richer in fat thas 
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r verior part of the grain, and the whole 
aom rround together—whole meal—richer 
nr. finer part of the flour in the propor- 
lere y "of nearly one half, 
ity. "9 The muscular matter. Ihave had no 
sortunity as yet of ascertaining the rela- 
me wve proportions of this ingredient in the 
bran and . 
tain sip. Numerous experiments, however, 
a -.ve been made in my laboratory, to deter- 
‘the ~oge these proportions in the flour and whole 
od of several varieties of grain. ‘The gen- 
eral result of these is, that the whole grain 
Ive soifarmly contains a larger quantity, weight 
éy weight, than the fine flour extracted from 
- does. The particular results in the case 
»¢ wheat and Indian corn were as follow: 
\ thousand pounds of the whole grain and 
|. the fine flour contained of muscular mat- 

ter respectively, 


Whole grain. Fine flour. 
156 Ibs. 130) Ibs. 


140 * 110 « 


Of the material out of which the animal 
nd muscle is to be formed, the whole meal or 
4 orain of wheat contains one-fifth more than 
ihe finest four does. For maintaining mus- 
ar strength, therefore, it must be more 
valuable in an equal proportion. 
”» Bone material and saline matter. 
these mineral constituents, as they may be 
called, of the animal body, a thousand pounds 
‘an, whole meal and fine flour, contaip 
} respectively, 


Wheat, 
Indian corn, 


' Bran, 700 Ibs. 
: Whole meal, 170 « 
Fine flour, 60 * 


So that in regard to this important part of 
our food, necessary to all living animals, but 
| especially to the young who are growing, 
sud to the mother who is giving milk—the 
whole meal is three times more nourishing 
than the fine flour. 

Uur case is now made out. Weight for 
weight, the whole grain or meal is more 


rich in all these three essential elements of 


4 nutritive food, than the fine flour of wheat. 
By those whose only desire is to sustain their 
vealth and strength by the food they eat, 
ought not the whole meal to be preferred? 
To children who are rapidly growing, the 
‘rowner the bread they eat, the more abun- 
“ant the supply of the material from which 
‘helt Increasing bones and muscles are to be 
produced. T’o the milk-giving mother, the 
‘ame food, and for a similar reason, is the 
Gost appropriate. 

A glance at their mutual relations in re- 
rard to the three substances, presented in 
voe view, will show this more clearly. A 


fine flour of the same sample of 
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thousand pounds of each contain of the three 
several ingredients the following proportions: 


Whole meal. Fine flour. 


Muscular matter, 156 !bs. 130 |bs. 

Bone material, 170 60 

Fat, 28 20 
Total in each, 354 210 


Taking the three ingredients, therefore, 
toc@ther, the whole meal is one-half more 
valuable for fulfilling all the purposes of na- 
trition than the fine flour—and especially so 
in regard to the feeding of the young, the 
pregnant, and those who undergo much bo- 
dily fatigue. 

It will not be denied that it is for a wise 
purpose that the Deity has so intimately as- 
sociated, in the grain, the several substances 
which are necessary for the complete nntri- 
tior of animal bodies. The above considera- 
tions show how unwise we are in attempting 
to undo this natural collocation of materials. 
To please the eye and the palate, we sift out 
a less generally nutritious food; and, to make 
up for what we have removed, experience 
teaches us to have recourse to animal food 
of various descriptions. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Marl on Worneout Lands. 


Ir is delightful to read accounts like the 
following, of worn-out and impoverished 
lands being. brought finely into clover, by so 
simple a means as the application of marl, 
bountifully provided by nature, in the vicin- 
ity, and only waiting the application of a 
little labour and enterprise, to turn the ste- 
rile, into the fruitful spot, and afford to the 
experimenter one of the most gratifying 
sensations—that of changing the very face 
of nature, and multiplying an hundred, or 
even five hundred times, his blades of grass. 
Any one who was acquainted with many 
parts of Burlington, Gloucester and Salem 
counties, in New Jersey, thirty years ago, 
and compares their productiveness then with 
that of the present day, may, we think, not 
despair of seeing the average crop of wheat 
one day in our country, something like 30 
or even 40 bushels per acre. The Editor of 
the Cabinet may, perhaps, think the follow- 
ing letter, which I find in the Agriculturist, 
of sufficient interest to appear in his own 
columns. [If so, he will gratify M. 


“T nave for many years been occasionally 
engaged in making experiments, designed 
to bring to light the best method of restor- 
ing to profitable culture, lands that are 
clothed with that unerring badge of pover- 
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62 Marl on Worn-out Lands. 
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ty, the broom-grass. The result of the fol- 
lowing experiment in applying mar! to such 
land, is now made public for the benefit o 
persons possessing worn-out lands, near de- 
posits of this valuable manure. 

“The impression has hitherto generally 
prevailed, that the application of marl to 
poor lands must be limited by the progress 
of cultivation, and that it could not exert 
much of its fertilizing power, if applied to 
such lands without cultivation. This, I 
think, is an error, as will be clearly shown 
by the result of the experiment which I will 
proceed to detail. 

“In the month of February, 1846, five 
hundred bushels of blue or green sand marl 
were scattered on a measured acre of land 
which was covered with a growth of broom- 
grass, knowa to be alike the badge of pover- 
ty, and the memorial of maltreatment in by- 
gone days. 

“On this land, in March following, three 
gallons of red clover seed were scattered, 
and in the month of June, 1846, the clover 
was found to be in a thriving condition, 
bunches of it having reached the height of 
28 inches in Jess than three months after 
the seed were sown. And now—June 12th, 
1847— it has complete possession of the soil, 
and after having been much injured by a 
long and severe drought, that portion of it 
that has gone to bloom is from 15 to 20 
inches high. As I did not wish my first ex- 
periment to prove abortive from drought, I 
used nearly double as much seed as would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be requisite. 
Two gallons to the acre would be an abun- 
dance. This land has not had the plough, 
hoe, or spade, to operate on it for nearly 
twenty years. Now it seems to me that 
the result of this experiment shows conclu- 
sively, that lands similar to this, which are 
abundant in Eastern Virginia, having a sup- 
ply of blue marl near them, may be convert- 
ed into rich grazing lands, without subject- 
ing them toa previous succession of cleansing 
crops, and thus the farmer conld make ample 
provision for his cattle and other animals, 
without grazing lands devoted to wheat, 
corn, &c. 

“The cost of restoring such land as that 
mentioned above to fertility, by marling and 
applying clover seed, would be from five to 
seven dollars per acre, and this cannot be 
considered “ paying too dear for the whistle,” 
when it is recollected that the land, after 
the process, would be cheaper at thirty dol- 
lars per acre, than it would be at two dol- 
lars, if left in its previous impoverished con- 
dition. In the last mentioned state, it would 
bring the cultivator in debt; but when im- 
proved, it would not only yield enough to 
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meet the expense of cultivating 
ing the crops, but would also 
some profit in the investment 
thirty dollars per acre. 

“The land on which this experimen: 
made is hilly, with a southwestern aspect | 

7 
have another acre of clover on a hi!) gy. 
northwestern aspect, which will coms . 
maturity in June, 1848; and as many y, : 
regard a luxuriant growth of red loys, 
produced on such a soil without preyirg 
cultivation, as the eighth wonder of the 
world, I now invite all who feel interes 
in the matter, to visit Potomac Church abo» 
the middle of June, 1848. ; 

“This land lies about half a mile dista. 
from the Richmond, Fredericksburgh, yp, 
Potomac railroad, six miles from Fredericks 
burgh, five miles from Aquia creek, ay 
within six hours’ travel of Richmond, Vs. 
by railroad; and five hours from Washing. 
ton by railroad and steamboat. In this m 
gion the blue marl] abounds, and lands cay. 
ble of rapid improvement by its use, ca 
now be purchased at moderate prices, | 
any of our northern friends are on the ev 
of departing for Oregon or California, ; 
would be well for them to give this part of 
Virginia an examination before they pull op 
stakes and bid a final adieu to their native 
homes. 

There is another consideration whic 
should operate as an inducement to bring 
emigrants to this region. 

A work is now progressing on the Rapp. 
hannock river, that will, it is supposed, « 
no distant period, bring into profitable us 
the extensive water power of the Rapm- 
hannock, which would result in a large sé 
dition to the business and population of Fre 
ericksburgh. In that event the unoccupie: 
land in the vicinity of Fredericksburg), 
which can now be purchased at low prices 
will advance in price from one hundred ts 
three hundred per cent. The prospective 
value of western lands is inducing thov 
sands to go thither, encountering the 
eases and other hardships incident to unset 
tled regions; and as there exists a reasonable 
prospect that lands in this part of Virgins 
will ere long be greatly enhanced in valv®, 
this consideration should operate here with 
much greater force, because of the advt® 
tages arising from the nearness of go 
markets for the products of the soil, conv® 
nient access to means of education, &c. 
persons desirous of examining lands 0 ths 
part of Virginia, will call on me at Frever 
icksburgh, I will with pleasure render them 
all the aid in my power. 

Layton Y. ATKISS 


Fredericksburgh, Va., June, 1847. 
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Committees of Agricultural Society. 


ting of the Committee of Ar- 
-angement of the Philadelphia Society for 
noting Agriculture, held on the Ist in- 
“gat, the following named gentlemen were 
sppointed to act as judges on the various 
~ummittees, at the Exhibition to be held on 
‘ye 14th and 15th of October next, at the 
tamb tavern, on the Lancaster turnpike. 

On Horses.—Dr. A. L. Elwyn, Chairman; 
Jacob Peters, James Jeanette, Capt. J. Bab- 
-owton, James Torbert, and Joseph French. 
‘Cattle over two years old.—Thomas 8S. 
Woodward, Chairman; Benjamin Serrill, 
tavid George, Garrett Williamson, John 
Hibberd. 

(Cattle under two years old.—Joseph Craw- 
ford, Chairman; John M. George, W. W. 
Roberts, John Johnson, Samuel Cooper. 

On Sheep or Swine.—John Lardner, 
Charman; David Whitall, John Worth, jr., 
Jobn James. 

On Butter and Poultry.—C. S. Smith, 
Chairman; Asher Moore, George Blight, 
James McPherson, Homer Eachus. 

On Implements and Produce.—Morris 
Longstreth, Esq., Chairman; Samuel Wil- 
liams, Jesse George, Thomas 8. Davis, Sam- 
vel H. Dager, Dr. G. Emerson, Dr. Hare. 

On Ploughs and Ploughing.—Samuel 
Williams, Chairman; S. S. Richie, Garrett 
Williamson, Isaac Newton, Joseph George, 
John Hunter, Aaron Clement. 

Aaron Ciement, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2nd, 1847. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Nurseries. 


Tue greatest defect of nurserymen in 
general, particularly in the West, is the 
oumber of kinds they cultivate. Few per- 
sons in that business cultivate Jess than one 
to two hundred kinds of apples, and to a less 
extent in other fruit; which is a great loss 
to the community. I would ask why culti- 
vate somany? There are but twelve months 
in the year—some of the choice kinds last 
‘wo months and more. Then why raise a 
second or third-rate fruit, when the labour 
of altering is the same or nearly sot The 
different tastes of men do not vary so much. 
| am answered by some, that all these differ- 
ent kinds are called for; and they may be, 
'y many who have known no better fruit; 
but give of the fruit of each kind, and their 
decision will agree. At Wheeling, some 
years since a committee of fruit men met 
-*ery month and made decision of the best 
kinds of fruit exhibited for that month—this 
*as a good plan. In the absence of such 
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committee, take?apples to suitable compa- 
nies at different times, and by their decision 
arrange the fruit, confining the number to 
ten or twe've kinds of apples. The differ- 
ent nurserymen, by communicating their fa- 
vourite fruit, those acquainted with that 
fruit will know if they have a better. I 
will commence with two—the Golden Gate 
and French Pippin. 


Faliston, Pa 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Grape. 


Tue grape is of the most simple and easy 
cultivation; once give it a start and it will 
take care of itself. Some years since | 
planted two vines at opposite corners of my 
house. After one year’s growth, | directed 
one branch up the house and carried others 
under ground to the next desirable situation, 
between windows, and tacked the end up, 
and in a few years I had the sides of my 
house covered, and barrels of fruit of the 
choicest kinds. They generally ripen sooner 
on the house than on trees or arbours, and 
on the south-west first, south-east next, north- 
west last, having a succession from early to 
late. Some years since there was plenty on 
the house when those in gardens were killed. 
If too much trouble to tack up the vine on 
the house, plant a few and start them up 
trees, and in a few years they will produce 
largely without even pruning. Do not omit 
to leave some sprouts near the ground, and 
the following spring put part under ground 
leaving the end out, and in one year it will 
take root; if two to four joints are put under, 
it may, when taken up, be cut in two, and 
thus supply neighbours who want them. 
This mode of increasing grape vines takes 
very little trouble, and is as certain to grow 
as the parent stock. The plan of letting 
them run on trees, is by no means objection- 
able. The Isabellas this year are ripening 
as fast on trees as elsewhere, and large and 
full on the vine. If it be desirable to in- 
crease the number of vines, instead of laying 
down as mentioned above, take a long sprout 
from the root of the growth of the preceding 
year, dig a ditch six inches deep the length 
of the vine, laying the dirt on each side if 
level, if side hill, put the dirt on the upper 
side, to keep rain from filling it up too soon ; 
fasten the vine in the bottom of this ditch, 
leaving it uncovered until the sprouts from 
each joint raise a foot or more, when the 
vine may be loosely covered with earth, and 
by rubbing off the ends of those growing too 
fast, a root may be raised from every bud or 
joint. 

Large vines may be greatly improved in 
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some situations by laying down the main|| How it was possible, with any means | y 
vine under ground six inches, say from three sessed, to remove the hundreds of Stum . 
to ten feet or more, and bring the top nearer|\and most of them large pine—the cou.» 
the ground, and in an open space or on a dif- |number of old logs, to fill up the grea: oat 
ferent tree, it improves the fruit the same)|ties, to remove the bogs, to dispose of 
year if done early. great rocks upon the upland, | 
These hints are given not to induce ne-|\conceive. It had always been a prino.. 
glect of proper culture, but to induce farm-||with me never to look back; but then, thi 
ers—who always have enough to do when|/enterprise had been undertaken against :! 
such ought to be done—to plant and protect) advice of some of my best friends; firs, \. 
one year. Hundreds of farmers west, and||cause it was impracticable, and secon, 
many east, have not a vine on their farm;||because, from my early youth, I hag = 
when, for the amount of labour and cost, [|| been engaged in agricultural pursuits, ,,, 
know of nothing that so much contributes to||must be ignorant, of course, of the best ma, 
the comfort of their family and friends. A. |/ner of conducting the business, [ was 
solved, however, to go ahead, and this w,, 

one of the best resolutions of my life. As 
it moved forward, I soon found these inom, 
tains were molehills, and that Many of thes 
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Reclaimed Swamp. 


T. K. D’ Wolf's Statement.—-The piece 
of land IJ offer for premium contains twelve}|/* insurmountables” were the exact mators\ 
acres and nine rods. ‘To describe its ap-||I wanted in the completion of my objec: 
pearance at the time IT purchased, 1838, is||The rocks and small stones upon the uplagi 
impossible—full of bushes, large pine stumps, || would make me a bold and durable fens 
old logs, roots, bogs and brakes, mire holes} the bogs would fill up the mire holes in the 
and deep pits, swarms of frogs, serpents and ‘mucky portions, and also the cavities in the 
lizards,—it was literally a den of “creeping ||upland, after removing the smaller rocks 
things.” One man in Chester—a poor man||The large amount of muck thrown from the 
—had opened the door to this bedlam, and/||ditches was just the thing for the upland, 
for many years, had the entire control of the|| giving me an abundance of manure. Tix 
wild grass, which he carried out on poles,|| pine stumps and logs furnished a good qual. 
and paid annually $3. This lot lies con-||ity of stove wood, for which I had been yy. 
cave.” The depression, or swampy portion,||ing $1 50 and $2 per cord, and most of 2), 
contains about six acres; its sides or upland||my friends had become convinced of the 
were full of knolls and depressions, with || practicability of the operation, and that, tc, 
briars, bushes, old logs and large stones—j|in my hands. 
boulders—the most of them so large that|| The lot now presents a smooth surface, 
they could not be removed without blasting, || with the exception of some large stones 
and some from eight to ten feet in, diameter. ||the upland. Every rod in the lot can te 

In the summer of 1839, | employed two]|ploughed with an ox team. Most of the up 
Irishmen, and commenced ditching. I put||land has been ploughed and cultivated wit 
a large centre ditch from north to south,||/crops of wheat, corn, oats and _ potatoes 
and cross ditches from the centre, east and|| More than two-thirds of the mucky portin 
west, to the more elevated portions. Thej||has been ploughed, made clean as a garve®, 
muck, in some portions of the centre ditch, ||cultivated with potatoes and oats, and seedei 
is from six to eight feet deep, and gradually||with herd’s grass and clover. In seeding 
lessens as it approaches the upland. Thej|these portions, I am in the habit of givings 
bottom is a blue clay and white sand. After|| liberal top-dressing of horse manure—which, 
cutting the centre ditch, I employed four||[ believe, is preferable—say twenty-five cat 
men with scythes, bush-hooks and axes, to||loads to the acre, mixing it well by thoroug 
cut off the grass and bushes, requiring them||harrowing. The portions which have no 
to put all the bushes into heaps, and the|/been ploughed have a smooth surface, a 
grass was taken off on poles, equal to two||give me from one to two tons per acre © 
tons of good hay. The expense of cutting]! good stock hay, foul meadow, blue joint, 1% 
and piling the brush, and getting the hay,jja tall native grass which resembles vet) 
was forty-five days’ work, for which I paid||much a large growth of red-top. I bavt 
45. After my cross-ditches were cut, I||been in the habit of taking up every ye 
set fire to the heaps of brush, and in less||more or less for potatoes, with a view © 
than two hours the whole lot presented one|\clean the land, and the next season woe 
black, smoking surface, and for the first||put on oats and seed down. In seeding ¥™ 
time, probably, within tle knowledge of||oats, I have parece Jost much of my cr 
man, it was thrown open to the full influ-||from the great growth of straw, being dow" 
ence of the sun. and not well filled. The last year I adopt 





























































stem” from the Massachusetts 

and in the month of August, 
loot aking off the usual amount of the 
we | have described, I took up a piece by 
oghing and dragging thoroughly, cleaned 
“gaye the top-dressing, put in the seed— 
simothy and red-top—say a half bushel o 
»e former to three poe of the latter, and 
7 present season took from it the best 
«oo of grass I ever saw. I intend, there- 
fre, to complete my job in that way, the 


ul spject being to clean the land and change 
nek ne quality of the grass. — 

an mt pened an account with my lot when I 
nap. commenced, charging every day’s work, 


very load of manure, every bushel of seed, 


&e. I gave credit, as I passed along, for all 
Ai she crops I took from it, including wood, &c. ; 
"Ate and at the end of four years, it had paid prin- 


cipal and interest of the amount expended— 
over $300—and brought me in debt about 
&]5, Since that time, | have made no esti- 
a mate of the expense or profits, until the pre- 
. ent season, and now only with a view to 
this statement. 

The net profits of my lot, then, the pre- 
sent season, are as fo!lows: 
95 tons of hay at $8 per ton, $200 
Deduct 16 days’ labour at $1 


a per day, $16 

c « «  boy,50c. perday, 8 

i « 32 days’ board at $1 50 

i. per week, 7 

: “ use of oxen and tools, 2 

: — 33 
BB Net balance, $167 
i - Abstract of Ag. Returns. 

Chester, Mass., October 8th, 1846. 

re. Pickles. 

ee | Tue time of year is now approaching 
tr when all “good housewives” will be anx- 
"a lous to see their pickle pans filled, and as 
= there is a variety of articles used for this 
h purpose, we have concluded to present a 
ue lew remarks relative to the manner of pre- 
oh serving them. Among the most highly es- 
o teemed, we may mention the Mango pickle. 
nd This is formed by immersing green musk- 
, melons in a solution of salt in water for the 
is space of eight days, taking out the seeds, 
> iiling the interior with unground mustard, 
: horse-radish, cut fine, allspice, and small 
“ onions, The melons should then be imme- 
te ciately sewed together and scalded in sharp 
Ki ‘inegar, or placed in a jar where vinegar 
és heated to the boiling point can be poured 
00 over them. 
ma Walnuts are pickled in the following 
od mauner: As soon as they become so ripe as 


Pickles. 


to admit of their being easily perforated 
with a pin, they are fit for pickling. 
ing gathered your nuts, soak them for ten 
or fourteen days in very cold and stron 

brine which has been boiled and ‘hina 
Into a quantity of vinegar, sufficient to co- 
ver them, put whole pepper, mustard seed, 
cloves, small onions, garlic, ginger and horse- 
radish; this should be boiled and poured over 
the walnuts when cold. From two to three 
months are necessary to pickle the walnut, 
and when properly prepared, they are excel- 
lent and esteem 
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Hav- 


by most. 
Peppers.—Peppers for pickling should be 


taken from the vines as soon as they have 
attained their a. 
fore they are ripe. 


of growth, but be- 
hey should then be 
immediately immersed in salt water and 


suffered to remain until they begin to turn 
yellow. 


They should then be removed, and 
“ greened” by immersing them in warm salt 


and water, shifting¢hem every two or three 
days. 


This done, remove them to a suitable 
vesse]|—an earthen crock or jar is best—and 
pour over them boiling vinegar. If a small 
bag of mustard seed be deposited in the ves- 
sel, it will be found a great improvement. 
Cucumbers ought to be pickled while per- 
fectly green, and of small size, and should 
lie in weak brine from six to eight days. 
They should then be removed, and after 


being carefully washed, placed in a wooden 


vessel and kept in a warm place for a day 


or two, and then removed to the jar or crock 
and have as much vinegar, scalded with 


pepper, allspice, flagroot and mustard seed 


as will fill the vessel, poured over them. 


You may, in order to “ green” them, throw 
in a small lump of alum, which will also 
harden them. Some boil their pickles in 
brass or copper kettles, but these metals, 
when acted on by a powerful acid, like vine- 
gar, are not wholesome, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be used. 

Red Cabbages.—In the preparation of this 
vegetable for pickling, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to cut the heads from the stumps 
when grown, and to pour over them spiced 
vinegar, which has been previously boiled 
and skimmed, and suffering them to remain 
immersed for ten or twelve days before using. 
Some prefer immersing the heads in brine 
for twenty or twenty-four hours before turn- 
ing in the vinegar, as they suppose it im- 
proves the flavor, and causes them to keep 
more perfectly. Where good vinegar is 
used, pickles will rarely grow soft or in- 
sipid, but if the vinegar 1s of a poor quality, 
or has suffered deterioration from any cause, 
or if the spices used to give flavor, are in- 
troduced without judgment, the reverse is 
often the case. When this takes place, no 
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time should be lost in decanting the vinegar, ||did not trench the whole of the ground bs 
and replenishing the vessel with a fresh sup-|\dug out square holes, about two feet jing: 
ply, scalding hot, in which horse-radish, all-/}ameter, and not more than twenty inches ;, 
spice, ginger and a little alum have been||depth. The distance of the centres of the. 
thrown. If managed in this way, there is holes from each other is seven feet, and 1), 
but little danger of failure, and the pickles,||is the distance at which the vines on 1), 
besides being regenerated, will keep forjhills round Malaga seem invariably to \, 
years perfectly sweet and unimpaired. jplanted. The vineyard [ was examining 
Nasturtions.—These require to be kept!jas well as all those in its vicinity, Consiste 
several days after they are taken from the/jof a series of steep hills. The soil every. 
plants, and then covered with boiling vine-||where was a decomposed slate, mixed wy}! 
gar, in which they should remain until per-|;abundance of gravel of the same substance 
tectly cold. They should then be carefully (On the higher part of the ground, this sj) 
bottled and corked. In three months they ‘appeared rather hard and required great |». 
may be bronght to the table. Nasturtions)bour to break it up, but once broken up jt js 
make an excellent pickle, and should be}|loose forever; so much so that it slides away 
cultivated in every garden whether large or |from under the feet even where there is on\; 
small. a slight slope. There is no difference made 
Artichokes.—This root makes a very good) in the distance at which the vines are plant. 
pickle. They should be taken from thejjed, between the hills and the valleys; 4). 
ground while green, agd put immediately, though in many places on the former, the 
into strong vinegar. No previous prepara-|shoots scarcely extend more than ten og 
tion is required.—Olive Branch. 'itwelve inches, while in the valleys they ex. 
‘tend to the length of as many feet. They 
never, under any circumstances, manure 
Malaga Raisin Vineyards. ‘these vineyards; they say it would give 

‘more wood but would not udd to the quantity 

At daybreak this morning, a gentleman,)jof the fruit. The branches are pruned 
whom Mr. Kirkpatrick requested to show)|closer to the stock than those of any vines [ 
me his vinevard, and explain the process of)/ever saw; nothing but the half-formed buds, 
preserving grapes, waited upon me, and we)at the junction of the old and new wood, 
set out immediately. Our road lay along being left to produce the wood of the sve. 
the shore to the eastward, the vineyard of] ceeding year. I could not find an instance 
Don Salvador Solier lying in that direction,|| where the spur had been left long enough to 
at the distance of about fourteen miles. In|/include the first full-formed bud, which is 
the immediate vicinity of Malaga, the coun-|! generally from half an inch to an inch from 
try is extremely rugged, but every patch) the junction. The number of shoots seemed 
where it was possible to thrust in a plant) almost unlimited; I counted from ten to 
was under cultivation. The rocks consisted) twenty-two; there was scarcely any vine 
of rugged masses of limestone, alternating||had fewer than ten, and they generally had 
with the same kind of slaty schist I had pre-| from twelve to fifteen. The stock was close 
viously observed on the road from Ante-||to the ground, and not the slightest effort 
quera. For the first two leagues there ‘made to raise the shoots, or support them 
were few vinevards, chiefly owing to the|/from the ground. Almost every bunch 
ruggedness of the country, which would not||would, therefore, lie on the ground; and 
admit of cultivation. Beyond that distance|/were the soil of a less gravelly description, 
almost every hill was covered with vines,||the greater part would, without doubt, be 
the produce of which is all converted into||lost. After the pruning they dig over the 
raisins. The grapes are all of the large | ground and lay bare the stock, in order to 
white Muscatel—the Muscatel Gordo of|\scrape off the barbe, or small thread-like 
Roxas Clemente. This grape, my compan-||roots which are near the surface. As scarce 
ion informed me, does not succeed in the in-||ly any grass or herb vegetates among these 
terior, and therefore, all the Muscate!l rai-| vines, and the soil is always eufficient!y 
sins are made within two leagues of the|/loose, it is evident that they require litte 
coast. The Lexia raisins, which are used/|digging or cleaning. We went ovt to vist 
for puddings, &c., are made in the interior.||a peasant, a neighbour of Don Salvador * 
We arrived at the country house of Don||He said four or five very fine vines might 
Salvador at nine o’clock, and after a sub-|yield raisins enough to fill a box which com 
stantial breakfast, sallied out to examine the||tains an arroba of 25 Ibs.; but throughov! 
vines. Six or seven workmen were em-||the country it would require, on an averas® 
. . . . two 

ployed in preparing the ground for planting,| nine or ten. The grapes lose sbout t¥ 
within a short distance of the house. They| thirds of their weight in drying; this would, 
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refore, give @ produce of seven or eight | 3,000 rials, or 150 Spanish dollars per fan- 
= of gra 3 to each vine—a calculation |ega.— Busby's Vineyards of France and 


web L should think must include a ae 
ie proportion of stinted vines than of 


“sygriant ones ; for the majority of those in, The Advantages of having Field-work 
‘op Salvador’s vineyard would, I have no) always in a Forward State. 


, tity. Including, | 
abt, yield double that quantity. | gy ease asian , : 
| fe those vines which are visible at the. Tue farmer who “ takes time by the foretop” and drives 


; : . | his business, enjoys a kind of independence which he 
tops even of the gpa ES: eRe never can feel, whose business drives him. The winter 
‘ kely enoug to an a suble ae nf st) is approaching, when if it be improved, much, very 
a hen dried, are worth a a °Y || much may be accomplished to forward the spring ope- 


would yield made into wine, unless spoiled rations. The following observations are to the point, 
ae a i || and various useful hints may be taken from them, to 
; They usually ey gathering the accelerate the ofttimes hurried claims of early spring. 
rrapes about the middle of August, choosing They are taken from Stephens’ Book of the Farm.—Ep. 
~ euch bunches as are ripe. They réturn | 
sop a week or two to make another selec-|| 
-.9 and so on for a third and fourth time. | 
4 place is always reserved in the vineyard, | 
‘ee from plants, on which to spread the | 
apes When gathered; and they choose a) 
“ot where the soil is of the darkest colour,|| THE season—early spring—having ar- 
order to its keeping the full force of the) rived when the labouring and sowing land 
«o's rays during the day, and retaining the) for the various crops cultivated on a farm of 
yeat during the night. The bunches are||mixed husbandry are about to occupy all 
read out separately on the ground, and ||hands for several months to come, the in- 

er allowed to press upon each other: ac-| junction of old Tusser to undertake them in 
ling to Don Salvador, they are only once, time, that each may be finished in its proper 

ned over. At the end of fifteen days season, should be regarded as a sound ad- 
‘ey are, in general, sufficiently dry. This| vice; tor whenever your field labour is ad- 
season was more unfortunate for the early vanced ever so little at every opportunity of 
commencement of the rains, than any season weather and leisure, no premature approach 
fr many years, and the crop was remark- of the ensuing season can come upon you 


**Who breakesh timely his fallow or ley, 
Sets forward his husbandrie many a waye. 
This, timely well ended, doth forwardly bring 
Not only thy tillage, but all other thing.” 
Tusser. 


s»'y fine. It is Don Salvador’s intention in unawares; and should the season, on the. 


‘ture years, to have wooden toldos, or awn-| other hand, be delayed beyond its usual pe- 
igs, prepared to shelter the grapes, while riod by natural causes, you will be ready to 
irying, against the rains, and also to cover) proceed with your work whenever the wea- 
them during the night. He says that the ther proves favourable. When work ad- 
rying of the grapes is so much retarded by vances little by little, there is time to do it 
ter being exposed to the dews during the) effectually; or, if it be not then executed in 
night, that when he has the means of cover-|,an effectual manner, you have yourself to 
og them at night, he expects they will be)| blame for not looking after it. When I say, 
ied in half the time usual at present. Be-/|| however, that work may be advanced little 
fore the bunches are spread out, the small || by little, I do not mean that it should be done 
grapes are picked out, as well as any which} |in a slow, careless manner, as if the work- 
may happen to be injured; the small grapes) people were unimpressed with the import- 
sre dried separately. I saw a heap of them | ance of what they were doing. ‘The advan- 
© Don Salvador’s house, which had the ap-| tage of doing even a little is that whatever 
pearance of very large currants. When the||is done is not to do afterward; and thata 
“rapes are turned, any spoiled ones are, or little may be done as well, and in as short a 

zht to be picked out; they have no par-/|time, as if it had been done as a part of a 
“cular rule for judging when they are suffi- great operation. In this way, even if only 
“auy dry—it is learnt by experience.; one man is kept constantly at the plough, 
When they happen to get rain while dry-||he would turn over, in the course of a time 
“2, the stalks become black or rusty look-| considered short when looked back upon, an 
ng, stead of being of a bright light brown. | extent of ground almost incredible. He will 
“ccorcing to Don Salvador, the district) turn over an imperial acre a day, that is, six 
‘hich produces the Muscate] grape extends) acres a week, twenty-four acres in a month, 
“Y Wwo leagues further east; that is, not) and seventy-two acres in the course of the 
more than three leagues in all, along the, dark and short days of the winter quarter. 
aa, and two leagues inwards. He says! All this he will accomp] ish on the supposti- 
“* Value of the lund planted with it is about|'tion that he has been enabled to go at his 
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plough every working day; but as that can-|‘manner. The neglected work may, no ae 
not probably happen in the winter quarter,||be done in a short time—in an UNPrecedens 
suppose he turns over fifty acres instead of|edly short time; but in that case, it  ,,, 
seventy-two, these will still comprehend the)|time in which the work is done that js ),.... 
ploughing of the whole extent of ground al-|ed of, not the work itseli—the measure “me 
lotted to be worked every year by each pair|/not the thing measured, which is held up . 
of horses when the farm was taken. Inj\view; and yet, time being the stan al 
fact, here is a large proportion of a whole} which all well-executed labour is m 
year’s ploughing done in a single, and in) !t cannot be deprived of that property, yi.) 
the shortest quarter of the year. | ever devices may be used to make jt v0 be 
Now, a week or two may quickly pass in} yond its steady pace. You should remon. 
winter in doing things of little moment, and) ber that its pace is the same in winter as . 
which, in fact, amount to time being thrown) summer, and the extent of labour, measyra: 
away; such as sending away a rake of all) by the length of its tread, ought to be » 
the draughts to a stock corn market, on a) great In winter as in summer, otherwise » 
day when there is little prospect of disposing) irreclaimable error is assuredly commits: 
of the grain, and when they would have)in that season. ‘i 
been better employed at home at the plough;|| Convinced that field-labour should be per. 
or driving some material on the farm which) severingly advanced in winter, wheneye 
would better and easier be done when the) practicable, | am of opinion that Dian js 
ploughs are laid idle at any rate by frost; or good which appoints ploughmen to ditiere 
in setting men to the corn-barn to thresh or!|departments of labour; some to work cop. 
clean corn, and laying the horses idle for the stantly on the farm, others occasiona!!y : 
time; or in Contriving some unimportant, go from home; some to be constantly, ¢ 
work to fill up the time for half a day, until nearly so, at the plough, others frequent's 
the frost thaws a little on the lea, because it, at the cart. Thus the benefits of the sults. 
would give too much trouble to take the) vision of labour may be extended to : 
ploughs from the lea to the stubble field, if farm. When a certain proportion of the 
there be any such at the time. Sharpening! draughts are thus set aside for ploughing, 
and setting irons differently may form a rea-| that most important of all operations w:, 
sonable excuse for shifting the ploughs from) not only be well done by those whose speci: 
a stubble to a lea field, but no such excuse duty it is to do it, but perseveringly and 
is available in neglecting to make the oppo-|diciously done. ‘This proportion is only \c. 
‘site transference. Such omissions and in-|'gitimately employed at any other work wher 
stances of misdirected labour are too much) there is no ploughing for them to execut 
regarded as trifles in winter; but is undeni-| Ploughing being a steady occupation, not 
able that they occupy as much time as more! Subject to the irregular action of the cart, 
important work; and in a season, too, when can be performed by the older men ani 
every operation of the field is preparatory to horses, who cannot so well bear the shocis 
one at a more busy season. Occasionally| of carting as younger men and horses. 
the state of the work will force the conside-|, 
ration on the farmer, that it is not so far ad-!| 
vanced as it should be, or even as he could) Weevin 1x Wueat.—A practical farmer 
wish; still, instead of pursuing a different!|in our county tells us of an experiment be 
course from that which has given rise to the tried in keeping off this scourge of ov 
reflection occasioned by the delay, his unsat-| wheat fields, which proved entirely succes 
' isfied mind consoles itself with the assurance} ful. Last year his crops of rye and whee! 
ei that when the season for active work actu-||were in adjoining fields, and he noticed the! 
| ally arrives, the people will be able to make||his wheat next the rye field was, apparent), 
‘ up for the Jost time. This is, however, mere|junharmed by the weevil, while the remai- 
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: delusion; for if work can be made up, so/|ing part of his wheat was mostly eaten 0 
‘a can time, the two being inseparable; and| by the insect. : 
5 yet how can lost time be made up, when] In the fall of °46, after sowing ® sma. 
‘s every moment of the year has its work toj||field with wheat, and harrowing it 10 
ie ie perform, and when that period, long as it is,|;way, bestowed a peck of rye over the same 
: at 1s usually found too short in which to do igrouhd, and harrowed it in the other way 
BS +e everything as it ought to be done? “There’s||The result is, his crop of wheat 1 0% 

ne the rub.” For time eludes pursuit, and/stands 20 bushels to the acre, and is entire) 
1s brooks no interruption; but neglected work,||free from the insect; while his neight™ 

. ie though aftempted to be overtaken—and it||wheat fields, of as good soil, are wholly = 

(igs may be overtaken before its issue—still the||stroyed by the weevil, and turned to pest" 

; ech race will never terminate in a satisfactory||He is a firm believer that the smal! quer" 

{ ihe ) 
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-ce—mixed in sowing— with his whest)ton, where there is always a ready market 
"od bis Crop. We have seen something} for early garden vegetables, the practice of 
this kind mentioned somewhere, and are)|autumnal sowing extensively prevails. He 
‘od our farmers are testing the result. If observes: “we have seen large beds of this 
~ weevil will not touch wheat when rye|/esculent, and sometimes whole fields sown in 
- orowing with it, the mixture should be! this way, and have cultivated them succes- 
aade yntil the insect Is exterminated.— Os-| sively in the same manner ourself.” 

- go ‘Tues. 


———_—_—_————$———————— 


| ais 
| 
QesrRUCTION OF TREES AND Brrps.—We) PREPARATION OF Seep WHEAt.—By sieves 
- had bounties for the destruction of of suitable size, the largest and best grain 
jg only another form of granting gratui-|)@y be separated. By washing in water, 
vi the propagation of worms and nox-| light seeds of various kinds, and the lightest 
vs insects. We have converted our wood|/grain, will swim, and may be skimmed off. 
ods into pastures,—and all that the cattle|, By adding salt to the water, which will in- 
eld not destroy, man has deemed it meri-| crease its specific gravity, old imperfect 
-oys to cut down and uproot. Nothing} T@ims, and barley and oats will rise to the 
< heen left for beauty or shade, and no-|\/$Uriace. Mhen it will be well to steep the 
sing to break the force of the sweeping! seed a day or two in salt and water; after 
~\. But there is beginning to be devel-|| Which add half a peck of fresh slaked lime 
; another and a better feeling. It is||t a bushel of grain, mix thoroughly, that 
pived that, in the cultivation of trees,|every kernel may become coated with lime. 
‘sre and utility may be combined; that|Let it remain half a day, or night, after 
- worn-out and desolate hills may be co-| liming, and then sow.— Ex. paper. 
ered with verdant and beautiful forests ;)| 
‘sat our village streets may be adorned with! ; 
sady rows; and that our gardens and fields)! SUMMER Crops oF Pras.—Those of your 
eay be studded with fruit trees, without di-| fe vey who.are fond of a succession of this 
oinishing the pasturage or fertility of the |fine vegetable, and have found difficulty in 
- 4. Quan obtaining such during the drier parts of the 
summer, may be pleased to learn that they 
mis web Pebudeie Covinet may be successful if they will plant them in 
shallow trenches, in the same way as they 
‘are usually prepared for celery—the trench- 
Sowe years since I asked Dr. Kirtlant for, es should, however, only be five or six inches 
the best plan for altering old trees. He said,| deep. These trenches catch a supply of 
“od them far out on the limbs, and not|moisture during showers and retain it, so 
wer than June, and never cut off a limb.” that, as I have found, the rows of peas grown 
Yay trees are killed by cutting large limbs.|.in them, are green and luxuriant, when on 
Yoch as I have learned from the Doctor,|\the flat surface adjoining they fail entirely. 
‘om my own experience I prefer crafting! Horticulturist. 
int, in the spring far out, so as to make the! 


= . : 


ots small that are cut off—this process in-| 
ngorates the adjoining smaller limbs, when) THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 

te budding of smaller branches may be done 
ater, when the buds are older, for buds are Aen 
mestly too young in June. The following) AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 
snng all may,be pruned off but making an|| 
entre change in one year. A. 
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Puitape.puia, Nintno Monta, 1847. 








EarLy Ontons.—A correspondent of the|| 


Maine Farmer recommends that onions which Tae Burlington County Agricultural Society was 
ire wanted for early maturity. should be sown|| reanised at Mount Holly on the 16th of second month 
y ys ‘‘Jast, and a Constitution adopted. Dr. Spencer was 


e fry in September. With proper prepara-) ‘ . 
" ton of the soil. and sowing the seed by there" President — Wm. N. Shinn, Isaac V. Brown, 


i 2 . . . 
Lith or Wth of this month. the plants a Collins, and Levi Borton, Vice-presidents— 
é, wily have time to attain the height 0 ee no en eee 
. “er or five inches before the ground closes,|| ir, saoaiiie ain aaa oom a. Char! seneut 
ind be ready fi 4 5! Har er,Treasurer muel A. ins, Charles Haines, 
ro ready for an early and vigorous start) jonn W. Black, George B. Deacon, William Parry, and 
~“e spring. In many parts of Massachu-| David 8B. Coles, Executive Committee. The good land, 


ttle, and particularly in the vicinity of — farming, and wealth of Burlington county, should 


~ —<—“| 
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be a guaranty for an energetic and efficient Society. 
Their first Annual Exhibition will be beld at Mount 
Holly on the 20th of next month. A list of premiums 
offered will be found on page 30. 


Ir is stated in the Belgian Horticulturist, that M. 
Houlton has communicated to the Medico Botanic So- 
ciety of Louviers, that an onion which he had found 
in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, which had been 
entombed more than two thousand years, on being 
planted in a garden, had vegetated with great strength. 
It did not vary at all in appearance or qualities from 
the onion of the present day. 


A rrorosition by John De La Haye, of Liverpool, 
has appeared in the Mechanics Magazine, to build a 
submarine Railway from Dover to Calais. It is to be 
placed on the bottom of the sea, which is said to be, 


as if he thought his plan entirely practicable, at a cust 
of only £2,500,000. This would be a bolder work than 
the Thames Tunnel. 





Tue seventeenth Exhibition of the Franklin Insti 
tute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts, will open at the Museum build- 


ing in this city on the 19th of next month, and close 


on the 30th. These have heretofore been occasions of 
great interest, and the approaching Exhibition, we 
trust, will not be inferior to those which bave pre- 
ceded it. 





Enquiry has been made from York, Pa., whether 
Parker Askew was correct when he stated in our Jast 
number, page 15, that the “ first growth” of his Medi- 
terranean Wheat was apparently destroyed by the fly: 
as the general belief has hitherto been, that this spe. 
cies of wheat was not liabie to injury from this insect. 
The article originally appeared in the Cecil Whig, 
whence it will be perceived, we copied. But we be- 
lieve that statements have been made at different 
times and in different sections of country, that the 
Mediterranean variety did not continue to be so ex- 
empt from the ravages of the fly, as it at first promised 
to be. 


Tue kindness of W. Bacon, of Richmond, Massachu- 
setts, ha@put on our table a valuable Abstract from the 
Returns of Agricultural Sécieties, in Massachusetts, 
in 1846. 


Tar Revue Horticole speaks of the Belle Angevine 
pear as a variety remarkable for its great size. M. 
Calle, of Brionne, had produced on one of his trees, a 
specimen which we should think, hardly need be beat. 
It weighed 2 Ibs. 15 oz. avoirdupois; measured more 
than 13 inches in circumference, and was nearly eight 
inches in height. 

Sitas Wricnt, who was to have delivered the Ad- 
dress at the New York State Agricultural Show, at 
Saratoga Springs, we regret to state, has been sum- 
moned, after a short illness, to that bourne, whence 
no traveller returns. We have not been advised whom 
the Society has selected to supply his place. 


—_—_—_--—-—-—_— -- --_—_————— ee 


across the Straits, very little undulating. He writes without expense. 


ee 


Vou. XI} 


Tue efforts of the Massachusetts Agricultura) Roe 
ty are laudably directed, and with great CNEFEY to pe 
tical purposes. Not content with having made eo - 
derable importations of stock, with a View so 
improvement of the breeds of cattle, they have sites 
from Paris, at a cost of about $200, the figun .. 
horse of full size, so constructed as to admit of all - 
pieces being taken apart. These pieces represent ub. 
muscles, blood vessels, heart, lungs, and other Organs 
of their natural size and appearance. They are Com 
posed of materials of an imperishable nature, 4s) 
when put together, form a beautiful object. They har. 
also directed the preparation of the skeletons jp fats 
size, of the horse and ox, that an exact KNOW ledge 4 
the limbs of these valuable animals may be with. 
reach of the curious enquirer. When these objec, 
arrive in Boston they will be placed together in som 
convenient situation, and made accessible to the par 





Reports from almosi every section of our counr. 
speak of the fine promise of the corn crop. Wh.» 
flour is worth $5 50 to $6 per barrel, and corn 65 \) 
cents per bushel. 





Damiet Lee, of the Genesee Farmer, is to be \» 
future Editor of the Southern Cultivator. 


J. W. Moore, of this city, has lately published , 
neat duodecimo volume of some 260 pages, entitie! 
‘Agricultural Botany ; an enumeration and descriptive 
of useful plants and weeds, which merit the notice 
require the attention of American Agriculturists. » 
William Darlington, M.D.” It is dedicated by the a 
thor to“ The Young Farmers of the United States 
to aid and persuade them to cultivate a department | 
science essential to an enlightened agriculture, as 
indispensable to an accomplished yeomanry: and | 
will be found eminently useful for the purpose & 
signed: fur whatever Dr. Darlington attenipts in thee 
favourite pursuits, will be well done. He address 
himself “to the youthful and aspiring agriculture 
of our couutry, who seek to elevate their noble proies 
sion to its just rank among human pursuits,—and #> 
feel that the exercise of intellect, as well as of mus 
is indispensable to the accomplishment of their pet 
pose.” We heartily commend the volume to the 
quirer who would know something of every plant (bs 
grows on his farm. The “ Observations,” apart ft 
the technical matter, are highly interesting ase 
structive. 





Prince’s Catalogues—36th Edition. 


Wa. R. Prince & Co., proprietors of the Naren 
at Flushing, L. I., have just published their new (#" 
logues st an expense of above $1000. The Desenpe™ 
Fruit Catalogue is the most complete ever publi 
and the glands, size and colour of the biossoms of (> 
peaches are given in addition to all other informa’ 
Terms $1, post paid, with the application. Th” 
editian will be sent rates. 


Sept. 15th, 1847. * 
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KEPHART’S PATENT 
rruit and Vegetable Preserver. 


Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. Al! 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 


AARON CLEMENT. 















., admirable invention, by which fruits, vegetables, 
vig. oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, &c.— 
oes, green corn, melons, &c., can be kept as long 
sirable with all their natural juices and sweet 

« Also, batter, eggs and bacon can be kept throngh- 
oye year, fresh and sweet, at an expense not 
oatet than in an ordinary Warehouse in the city. A 
oF eription will be found in the June number of 


April \5th, 1847. 


~ (ginet. 
; ape ee having purchased the Patent-right 
ee United States, except the states of New Jersey, 
_aware and Maryland, and the cities of New York 
s Louis, offer for sale Patent rights for the con- 
on of the PReSERVER, by states, counties or in- 
nee rights, upon terms that will induce all inter 
the preservation of the above named articles, 
chase rights and construct houses. 
FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Coates Street wharf, near Fairmonnt. 
sv communications will receive prompt attention, 
sidressed either to PETER KEPHART, 
Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
to FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Spring Garden P. O. Philadelphia. 
vly 15th, 1847.—Ot. 


NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 


84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1846. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST. 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may de seen. 


JOSIAH TATUM, 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 15th, 1~47. 


FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
AGAIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 194} Market Street, Philadelphia, 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


(wn Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
t¥ each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
(utere: Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
erening Wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
ot ockle,cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 

| te tls each 
‘ouman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
") Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
lnproved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
» taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
| Draght, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 


*wranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
Mey \5eh—tf. 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c, 


JOS. P. H. COATES, 
Successor to George M. Coates. 





May 15th, 1847. 





SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 


Ty SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 


ud Red We || agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
lover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial || at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
. | “frass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting|| or jess; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
> see Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- Payment in advance. 

, ‘ and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 


7 a Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 


* parcels to suit purchasers, Tue quantity of rain which fell in the &th month, 


IOE7, WED osc cdccvecee beddtctccsectiheseses 3.18 in. 


Penn. Hospital, 9th me. | st. 


-_ M. 8. POWELL. 
Wad. Peb., 1847. tf. 


- 
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a All 
We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our " 

friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 


which are 


Poudrette. 


A valuable manure—of the best qualit 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- : : Y, Drepany 
bound in leather; —Priee in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pits 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- ers’ Casinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, ,, 
ner's very valuable Additions ; 2 00 |jthe manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coa: 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 ||Street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, con; 


i 
+ 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 || four bushels each, or 35 cents a bushel, ‘nar 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374||4 distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of per 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL: 50 |jage, will be promptly attended to, by carefutiy 4. 
Complete sets of the PARMERS’ CABINET, vering the barrels on board of such conveyance, , 
half-bound, 11 vols. 9 50 |imay be designated. The results on corn and whe: 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 || have been generally very satisfactory. Farmers od 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 || south and in the interior, both of this State cathy 
SKINNER’'S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now rend 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 1 25 |} to supply any demand for whea:. re 


BOUSSINGAULT'’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 


JOSIAH TATY 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 100 || pajijada. th mo. 6th, 1847. H TATUM, 


MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 ————————————— 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31: s 
N 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIBT, 50 |! adulterated eee Selb v2 066000cKene. - 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 || Mexican Farming.—Vermont Farming, ........ 4 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 Horses—Oxen, £0605 (pan EbUONGS Os O50 ¥ebdeen.... 4 
Fatte Poultry.—Ord ‘ ' 
THE FARMER'S MINE, Sf tee 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 624|| Age of Poultry. — Portable Soup. —A Moder 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 janet nT ye beenteac irildsh cececes oi 
. ‘* ‘ wry? 7 ‘ . 7" - gem e eap, ee 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 Burlington County Agricultural Society, ......... 5 
o ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, SRR CRD. 00.06 cdnbtceink dhbbtenenescerces 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} Le tee Secret of Growing Quinces, ..... Senos 
aniinenen > . ool.—Terrace Cultivation in China, ........ 4 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF MODERN FPrying.—Transplanting Fruit Trees iu the Spring 
GARDENING, I I i ak i i on is on 0s 


Svmpathy of Birds ...... 


Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural ||, cook Bacon. Ham &c.—Lightning Rods.—Cu 





Tour—or singte numbers sold. shemale Of CAO. 5 ic ec dkbenvnueedacekows A 
NS ae ; : Nutrition of Superfine Flour, or Whole Meal, .... « 
Ly We are prepared to bind books to order. Mari on Worn-out Lands, ...........eseeeeess 

Committees of Philada. Agricultural Society. 
: . Nurseries. —Grape, ...-6 ee ee cece ceeeeeeecees e 
AFRICAN GUANO. Reclaimed Swamp, ... +... eeceeee cee ceeeeere 
First quality African Guano, from the island of Pickles, oe ceces a COSTS EEO SESE SEE EE EHS EEE HEE: . 
Malaga Raisin Vineyards, ...... 6.6.6. scene * 

Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian Advantages of having Field work always in a for. 
For sale by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Ward state, ...-.e.seeeee bakehitn ain dua one ; 

No. 7 South Whirves, 2nd Oil Store below || Weevel in Wheat, ...-..- +. -.ss.eeessse 


Destruction of Frees and Birds.—Alering —Ear!s 
Onions.— Preparation of Seed Wheat.—Sammer 
Crops of Peas.—Euditorial Notices, ......-+-. 


Market street. 
Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ove 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-{jone dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twent) 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be/ cents half-bound and lettered, EO a 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-|| For eight dollars paid in advance, a compiles” " 
ately introduced. \work will be furnished in numbers, including Ue +" 

‘Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for|/volume. The whole can thus readily be forward ' 
neven copics—payadle in advance. jmail. For twenty-five cents additional, per ra 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning||the work may be obtained neatly half-bound ans 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition) tered. Copies returned to the office of publica 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become) will also be bound upon the same terms. to 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- By the decision of the Post Master Geners. 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at! Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper post4s® 


A 


ee 





Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 
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